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RS BEDSER stared over the side of the 
ship’s rail with a feeling of frustration. 
She had been a fool to come. She thought of 
all the other things the money would have 
bought instead, just what it represented in 
tangible possessions, and wondered for the 
hundredth time why she had imagined that 
one filled the empty spaces of widowhood by 
going on a Far East pleasure cruise. Not that 
she couldn't live without George. She had 
lived without him in every sense, save the 
practical one of being supported by him, for 
more years than she would recall. Long ago 
he had drifted, little by little, away from being 
a personality, and down to that of being a 
scarcely noticed furnishing. But there it was 
when one day he wasn’t there at all, and she 
had to think of him in terms of a granite head- 
stone. Well, it made a gap, somehow. But 
cruises .. . 

The food was good; the ship had a nice 
enough lot of officers, she would admit, 
though they always seemed busy when one 
would have liked a bit of a chat; the stateroom 
was all right and just like the pictures in the 
folder, frilled cushions and all—but the 
people. They were too old for one thing—in 
common with many others Mrs Bedser drew 
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a firm if invisible line between age and the age 
one was oneself. Then they were mostly 
widows, too, or, if they weren't widows, they 
had husbands of whom they spoke disparag- 
ingly and yet treated as the most cherished of 
possessions did another woman so much as 
speak to them. 

She could hear the Dockeras in the ad- 
joining stateroom now. Mrs Dockera was 
telling her husband that he was an old donkey 
and not a young Adonis, and that she was sure 
the native girls in Rangoon on whom he had 
cast yearning glances—only that was not the 
phrase she used—had shared her opinion. If 
he thought he was going to repeat the same 
procedure with all the pretty little Chinks he 
might see here and in Hong Kong, he was 
wrong. Just how wrong the wife of twenty- 
four years’ standing would show him. And 
so on and so forth. Mrs Bedser listened with 
only half-an-ear. She could have said it all 
olf by heart. Had said it, to George, over 
office girls, year after year. 

Dockeras’ Iron Foundries were wealthy 
enough to allow their chairman to entertain a 
world of young ladies who would think of him 
very differently from his wife’s supposition, 
but he was cowed, and beyond those looks 
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toward the Asian beauties he had seen in one 
port after another he would get no further. 
Mrs Bedser was not accustomed to subtle 
analysis, her thoughts were simple, direct, and 
blunt to the point of crudity, yet she dimly saw 
something on the horizon which tantalised 
Mr Dockera. They had something those girls, 
those figures in their silks and muslins, with 
their gold bracelets and earrings, their hair 
decorated with flowers, their swaying walk, 
and their curious air of being just out cf reach, 
as if their feet were not anchored to the 
ground. She could not have put it into so 
many words, no more than to say that they 
looked as if ‘ you couldn't get a grip on them’, 
and even as she formulised it so she was 
suddenly conscious of the restraining pressure 
of her own corseting, of all those under- 
pinnings and hoistings which gave her accept- 
able proportions, of the makeshifts and 
concealments which give the surfaces of youth 
and nothing of its essence. 

There must be something you could do in 
this port. It was a big enough city, even if it 
was the hottest of afternoons and what they 
called ‘the wrong time of day’ for sightseeing. 
The whole waterfront, a jumble of new sky- 
scrapers and old, tilt-roofed Chinese godowns, 
shimmered in the heat. In the further basin 
the fan-sailed junks lay at anchorage, reflected 
in all their curious, ungainly bulk in the glassy 
waters. Under the jetties the Tamil coolies 
sat, chewing and chattering, their heads bound 
round with the inevitable yellow dusters. 
Staring at them, Mrs Bedser couldn’t have 
believed, without actually seeing it, that those 
poor heathen didn’t know what a duster was 
meant for—but there it was, they wore them 
on their heads. Beyond the dock-gates she 
could see the streets, first the narrow streets 
of the native quarters, packed and noisy, with 
here and there a temple pinnacle to break their 
low perspective, and beyond, on the hillsides, 
the modern bungalows with their green-glass 
windows, where the wealthy Indian and 
Chinese merchants lived at ease, listening to 
the calling of the mynahs in their gardens 
rather than to the humdrum sounds of the city 
Streets proper. 

Mrs Bedser decided on a little sightseeing, 
and departed to her stateroom to prepare. 


H HIN sat his pedal trisha in the full heat of 
the late afternoon sun, his topee jammed 
well down over his head, the flimsy awning of 
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his sidecar crackling under the relentless heat. 
The other trisha riders had given up waiting 
on the whims of a tourist boat and had gone 
off to sleep the worst of the warmth out in 
their own sidecars, but he could not afford to 
miss even the slender chance of a European 
wanting to go touring in the afternoon, and 
the discomfort of the sun served in some 
measure to counterbalance the raging misery 
of his mouth. His toothache was now so 
acute that he could not keep his mouth shut 
any longer, and his face was drawn into a 
tightened grimace, a mockery of a smile, with 
nothing in the least humorous to give it 
meaning. 

Only one fare to-day, and that a disagree- 
able one, since it involved racial dissension. 
A Cantonese amah, on her way home after 
what had obviously been a profitable night off 
on illegal chap-jiki playing. A typical ‘mah- 
cheh’, white-jacketed, black-trousered, ear 
lobes dragging under their heavy gold rings, 
her fat round moon of a face so unpleasingly 
different from the bonier structure of the 
women of Fukien. She had filled the sidecar 
with the usual outsize umbrella, the usual 
biscuit-tin wrapped in a blue cloth, and 
since she had done well—had topped the pile 
by a moribund and dusty fowl, legs tied, a 
sacrifice to be offered the gods who care for 
virtuous amahs, amahs prized by their 
employers as pearls of rectitude and industry. 

She had been at pains to impress on Ah Hin 
that Cantonese (she) was to Fukienese (him) 
as the sky to the muddy earth beneath, and 
she had bargained in her southern accent to 
the last cent of the fare, and then cut it again. 
The fact that he could understand less than the 
half of what she said had only added fuel to the 
flame, and she had piled insult on to injury by 
the ostentatious display of a bursting wallet of 
notes at the end of her steel waist-chain. He 
had proffered certain choice insults of his own 
as she waddled off, consigning her toan eternity 
of fiery hells, their flames stoked by demons of 
tireless vigour, but that in itself was poor 
compensation for a starveling fare and the 
absence of other clients. He thought again of 
the costs of dentistry on a mouth grossly 
decayed. He feared it greatly, but when all 
the ancient and well-tried remedies, from dried 
horsetail onward, had failed, and when one 
was too great coward to face the primitive 
brutalities of the street tooth-drawer and his 
pliers, what else could one do but crawl to a 
Westernised dentist—that is, if the money for 





it could be raised. But how? He had not 
even a baby to sell. Last year’s baby had been 
sold, quite well, to raise the money for his 
trisha licence, and this year his wife had not 
produced one. 

rhe authorities were getting tiresome about 
baby sales, in any case. You were expected 
to attend an oltice, to put down details of who 
took the baby, for how much, and to answer 
other impudent queries, although, if you knew 
your way, it might still be done without such 
tedious and uncalled-for formalities. The six 
children left were almost too old to be sale- 
able. In his melancholy he cursed them in- 
wardly and gave them that name which means 
both unwanted and undesired. Liberal 
posterity was indeed every man’s wish, but 
when that posterity consisted of too many 
daughters, then the benefits were less obvious. 
He toyed with the idea of selling Ling-Ling 
she was after all no more than three—but his 
wife was fond of that one and might make 
trouble. He remembered the troubles that had 
fallen on a certain neighbour whose wife had 
chosen to drink caustic soda after her husband 
had disposed of his two youngest children at 
once to obtain the money for repairing his 
roof—and faltered. 


RS BEDSER emerged on deck in her 
largest hat, with her best parasol, and 
wearing, despite the ship's doctor’s warning 
about such a habit in tropical climates, her 
highest-heeled sandals. She looked about her 
for someone who would deal with transport, 
since get off the boat for a couple of hours she 
must and would, and spied the third officer at 
the rail. She bore down on him with intention. 
There didn’t seem to be any taxis, she was 
going ashore, and would he hail that pram 
thing down below and arrange for her trip. 
The third officer opened his mouth to say 
that trishas often had fleas in their upholstery 
and were frequently the victims of heavier road 
vehicles—and then shut it again abruptly. The 
poor devil probably needed the fare or he 
wouldn’t be there at that time of day, and, 
after all, it wasn’t his business to wet-nurse the 
passengers. The company paid a cruise 
hostess to tell them the where and what at each 
place at which they called. It had not dawned 
on him that Mrs Bedser would rather have 
fried on a gridiron than have asked that young, 
painted, brassy huzzy of a cruise hostess, a 
real dish of cream if ever there was one, any- 
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thing at all. He bent over the rail and halloed 
to the trisha, which wheeled in quickly under 
the shadow of the ship’s side. The officer 
shouted down at him as Mrs Bedser stepped 
on to the gangway and into the sun, a stocky 
figure sure of her immunity to all the ills of 
those who behave unwisely in tropical heat. 
Prickly heat, dysentery, heat-exhaustion, they 
were the ills which hit weaker flesh—not her. 
The third officer shouted to the trisha-man 
that the Mem wished to see the sights. She 
was to be taken to see suitable sights only, and 
returned before dusk. Then, feeling he had 


done rather more than was required of him, 
he vanished through the nearest doorway. 


H HIN offered up fervent prayers in his 
heart. This was his chance, as welcome 
as it was utterly unexpected. A woman of 
age, who faced the heat, must have qualities 
quite exceptional, and wealth to match. She 
would be good for a lavish tip—a tip which 
would rid him of the child-selling problem and 
give him immediate relief from agony, always 
provided he could hold it back until she was 
safely deposited on shipboard again. 

He thought of all the places they should go 
to, and how best to husband his mouth, for 
uphill pedalling would be more than he could 
manage. Not the Aw Kin Taw gardens, then, 
with their wealth of diverting, and sometimes 
improper, statuary; not the Zoological 
Gardens, either, popular though they were 
with the tourist, for that entailed not one hill, 
but two, and if the Mem was left to see the 
gardens alone she might well be snapped up 
by another trisha at a different exit. He 
would do the best, the very best, that he could 
encompass. Still praying, he turned into the 
main street, balancing the Mem’s weight by 
judicious pedalling. 

As they moved into steady motion he 
allowed himself, cheered by the prospects of a 
tip, a momentary daydream, shifting away 
from thought of his toothache, his passenger, 
even his children—a dream of a dim impossible 
future in which trisha-pedalling was finished, 
in which he had sufficient means, and few 
enough offspring, to leave the larger world 
into which he had gone to seek his fortune and 
return to the little Fukienese town of his birth, 
there to own a teashop, or perhaps a hot- 
water shop, small yet profitable, set in the safe 
shelter of the great surrounding walls, yet close 
enough to the main gate to attract the traveller 
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a dream of a life which had some decent 
security, and space enough from daily living 
to pause and see the peach-tree bloom and the 
carp rise... 

A violent prod in his ribs brought him to 
the present. ‘One more like that, my man, 
and | get out and walk,’ said Mrs Bedser. Her 
tone told her meaning, combined with the 
abuse of the taxi-driver who had so nearly run 
them down. As Ah Hin wrenched the handle- 
bars over, his teeth sent out a rippling wave of 
pain, and his mouth contracted yet further in 
the effort to avoid his agony being too obvious. 
He bent over his wheel and headed for the 
more select districts of the city—until Mrs 
Bedser realised their direction and gave 
another admonition by parasol. She did not 
want to see how the well-off lived—she knew, 
she lived that wav herself. What she wanted 
to see, and only half-admitted to herself, was 
how ‘those girls’ lived and, just as a side issue, 
where all those gold gewgaws they sported 
came from, good gold as she could see, 22- 
carat stuff most likely, and not just flash. It 
took her some time to get it into the driver's 
head, poor rag-bag that he was, in spite of his 
eternal smile at everything she uttered, but it 
did get through in the end, and they arrived 
at streets, not one, but several, consisting 
entirely of jewellers’ shops, open-fronted 
places where a Sikh watchman stood in the 
door of each fingering a heavy lathi, where 
smooth-faced Chinese goldsmiths sat at their 
work, or laid out tray after tray of soft gold 
ornaments, hairpins, buttons, amulets, and 
finger-rings, in which the startling green of 
good jade set off the setting of wrought metal. 

Ah Hin did not decant his passenger at any 
of those shops which catered only for the 
Oriental who knew what gold was for. He 
had just enough experience of the tourist to 
know that value was not what they sought, but 
brittle decoration, and he made for a large and 
gaudy establishment, upon which Mrs Bedser 
descended with a determination not to be 
hoodwinked by any coloured crook who might 
be within. 

Since the proprietor had sized her up at the 
moment of the trisha’s stopping, she was 
shewn, not that jade which prolongs life, en- 
sures immortality, and is the symbol at once 
of purity and endurance, nor the goldwork 
which exhibits the skill of generations of crafts- 
men. No, the safe was unlocked, and out of 
the courtesy required towards one whose 
ignorance is the fault of Western upbringing, 
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an ignorance one must pity rather than 
condemn, a tray was laid before her on which 
were row after row of gold-wire brooches, half 
of them twisted into the word ‘Mother’, the 
other half into ‘Good Luck’. With perfect 
impassivity the goldsmith laid one brooch 
after the other before her on a small velvet 
cushion. Mrs Bedser fingered them for a 
moment or two and then walked out. She 
didn’t know exactly what she wanted, but it 
certainly wasn’t stuff like that—* Mother’ 
indeed! 

Ah Hin slipped silently from behind her to 
mount the saddle once more. In the sure 
expectation of a purchase, he had already 
begun negotiations with the watchman for a 
loan, sufficient to make one visit to a dentist, 
and the disappointment of a refusal, on his 
passenger's non-buying, was sharp within him. 
4 “ ; 

T was after that that the trip took its odd 

turning, and Mrs Bedser realised that she 
had not made it plain what she wanted to do, 
and never would. They plunged, indeed, into 
crowded quarters, where she seemed to be the 
only visible European, but there were no pretty 
girls, rather a bunched and squalid population 
who appeared to live and die on the pavement. 
Meals, hairdressing. Hadn't she just seen an 
old woman doing someone’s hair at a trifling 
street stall, and several men being shaved in 
the same unconcerned publicity? While as for 
those places, shadowy one-storey buildings 
open to the street, where the very ill lay in 
rows on trestles with no one to look after them, 
if that was what they called a hospital in the 
East, she would tell the ship’s doctor what she 
thought of them once she got back on board. 
Ah Hin, even had he so desired, would not 
have been capable of explaining to her that 
these were no hospitals, but the ‘death houses’, 
where those who had no room to die at home 
gasped out their last hours of disintegration. 

And then it became dentists and nothing 
else. Ah Hin pedalled down street after long 
street, and whenever they came to a dentist's, 
of which there seemed to be no end, that poor 
Chink slowed or stopped and looked at his 
fare, smiling, as if he expected her to find 
dentists of enthralling interest. Since solitude 
is a Western conception, the dentists shared 
their premises, five, six, or eight together at a 
time, grimy windows washed white to halfway 
up, so that none could see the discomforts of 
those within, and only the tops of the drills 











were visible, whirling away in non-stop 
activity—that, and a glimpse of the wall 
decorations, which always consisted of 
immensely enlarged oleographs of mouths 
distorted by the various forms of tooth-decay. 

Mrs Bedser was driven to reflect that she 
had never imagined dentists of such a kind, 
or that they could be considered one of the 
sights of a city. One lived and learned. 
Certainly—her mind flew to the expensive 
quiet of her own dental surgeon at home, the 
plushy waiting-room, the cushioning, in every 
sense, of any pain that the patient might 
anticipate—certainly it was different. How 
different she could not fully grasp, since she 
could not interpret the lamentations which 
came from behind the half-doors of each 
establishment, or even know that they were 
lamentations. ‘Mercy, have mercy on a help- 
less breadwinner.’ ‘I can, I will endure no 
more.’ ‘Use care, O torturer of the im- 
pecunious.’ Many such cries were borne on 
to the outer air, and were caught up and re- 
echoed by the Greek chorus of relatives 
waiting patiently outside to support and 
encourage each sufferer. _ 

There was one place where their stop was 
longer than momentary, for as they reached it 
a venerable grandmother tottered forth, held 
up on each side by young granddaughters, and 
with a brand-new top and bottom plate neatly 
laid out on a handkerchief between her out- 
stretched hands. The remainder of her 
family, gathered into an eager group, inspected 
the dentures with staccato chirps of approval, 
and when all had seen and admired to the full, 
Venerable Progenitress cautiously inserted 
them into her mouth, and gave a still more 
careful smile after insertion, so that even the 
least cousin might see what wealth and 
patience could achieve. 

Ah Hin gave an inbreathed sigh of envy, a 
sigh so deep that Mrs Bedser tore her eyes 
from the spectacle to look at him, and, since 
he smiled, smiled too. Ah Hin wondered why, 
if the fat white slug of a Mem had toothache, 
as seemed likely from her abrupt grimace, one 
of such richness did not afford herself im- 
mediate relief. He felt no 
suffering, only the raw unremitting discomfort 
of a mouth which could remain neither 
properly open nor shut. 

They drove on, ignoring the humbler 
sufferers who fled from the doors of lower- 
class dentists, blood-stained rags clutched to 
their mouths. After a brief glance Mrs Bedser 
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dismissed such from her mind, though it did 
occur to her to wonder if they didn’t use pain- 
killers out here, either—and it did not occur 
to her that anodynes might cost more than the 
poor could afford. 

By the time dusk fell and the trisha wheeled 
into the dock-gates once more they had seen 
thirty-two dental buildings and stopped to 
look at seventeen of them. 


NWISELY, the third officer was leaning 

on the rail again as they returned. Mrs 
Bedser hailed him as she reached the gang- 
way’s foot, with a persistence that caused the 
third officer, a shy man, to wish, not for the 
first time, that he was allotted the peace of one 
of the line’s cargo-ships rather than the 
purgatory of her newest vessel, the cruise-ship. 
It was the fare this time. Mrs Bedser wished 
to know what was due. The third officer knew 
only too well that kink of the tourist mentality 
which jibs at pence after spending pounds, and 
was careful in his reply. He suggested a 
reasonable figure, and bit back a remark that 
a tip was usual and expected. It wasn’t up to 
him to suggest it, and, anyhow, a woman of 
her age should know how and when to tip 
without suggestions. But since Mrs Bedser 
had no shyness over money, and had never 
thought of it as a matter of delicacy, she asked 
even more bluntly how much that bag-of- 
bones of a driver expected for his trouble over 
and above the legal fare. ‘Well The third 
officer reminded himself that women never do 
see tipping as a man does, and gave a figure 
which raight allow for satisfaction on the one 
side without irritation on the other-—and then 
he managed to hear a voice calling him from 
aft, a voice that none but he could hear, but 
it sufficed as excuse for escape. 


RS BEDSER produced her purse from 

her bag and balanced it carefully on the 
rail while she counted out the exact sum of 
the fare, dived into the separate pocket she 
kept for small change and added the tip, and 
then glanced at the waiting trisha-man. 

His face still bore a smile, and, as she looked, 
it widened slowly into one so radiant that 
somehow she felt it to be personal, a smile for 
her, for Maudie Bedser, and not for foreigners 
in general. She pushed the tip awkwardly 
back into her pocket. You did not insult an 


admirer by giving him cash. With some 
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muddled and inadequate idea of the gestures 
of the film stars, she fumbled with the pin 
which held her corsage of artificial flowers. 
Her fingers were slippery with the heat and 
missed the fastening at first, but then it gave 
and she managed to detach the warm, 
crumpled cotton Parma violets and thrust 
them into Ah Hin’s hand with the fare, giving 
him as she did so as wide a smile as her own 
heated face would yield to, a smile whose 
warmth and radiance was, she felt, a reflection 
of her own. Then she hurried up the gangway 
without looking back. 

As she pulled off her sandals in the privacy 
of her cool stateroom she reflected on the 
unusualness of Asiatics. She was glad she 
hadn't tipped. In the world in which she 
moved money talked with a loud clear voice— 
it was the accepted and customary return for 
services rendered. Brass talked as brass had a 


right to—and, just for once, it hadn’t. They 
said—she had read it somewhere—that 
Orientals did sometimes find Europeans 


attractive, and it was pleasant, at her age, to 
get a bit of admiration. Yes, she would 
always be glad she hadn't given that tip. 

It was perhaps as well for her peace of mind 
that she did not know that from the adjoining 
state-room window Mr Dockera, aroused 
from his siesta, devestured and dishevelled, 
had seen everything that had passed, had 
heard, and justly estimated, every intonation 
of the third officer’s voice, and was now lying 
on his bed shaking with silent laughter, and 
ready to be on good terms once more with 
the wife of his bosom in order that he might 
share this little plum with her. 


H HIN could hardly have believed his eyes. 
His ears he never trusted where the 
foreigner was concerned. To go, like that, 
after paying the bare bones of four hours’ 
broiling pedalling over many miles of streets. 
What had he done? How had he failed? 
Surely that last convulsion of pain in his 
mouth, which he had tried to stifle as she 
looked at him, had not told so heavily in his 
disfavour? And what was the bunch of fabric 
for? He barely recognised the thing to be 
flowers, and gazed in stupid bewilderment at 
the coloured fragments, the dangling safety- 
pin, the few dollars. He wheeled round to the 





ship again. There was surely some explana- 
tion. The high one in uniform would interpret 
for him. But the broad flowered back had 
disappeared, and the decks were empty of life. 
He let the bunch fall from his hands into the 
debris of banana-stalks and coconut-husks 
which littered the road and pedalled wearily 
away. 

He could not go home to the cubicle in 
which they lived. Ordinarily the fact of being 
one of a hundred persons cubicle-housed in 
one small building was as nothing—one did 
live like that. But his mouth had got beyond 
his conscious control and all he craved was the 
silence no cubicle full of wailing children 
could afford. He pedalled towards some 
waste ground, where a derelict godown would 
afford that and the shade of approaching 
evening, and, dragging the machine within the 
doorway so that no patrolling policeman 
would officiously seek to move him on, he 
hauled out the two plaid cushions to lie on. 

The paper note came out with the second 
one. He picked it up and unfolded it slowly, 
disbelievingly. Fifty dollars! A small fortune! 
Enough to feed them all for days as well as to 
pay the extortions of a Westernised dentist. 

The fat Mem had been a just and righteous 
woman after all, despite her voice and her 
grimaces, and the bunch of coloured cotton 
must have been some symbol indicating what 
he should look for. How much he regretted 
his thickness of perception, how ungracious 
he must have seemed. Why had he thrown it 
away. Only let him first visit the dentist and 
acquire the obliteration of this pain and he 
would hurry again to the quayside and pros- 
trate himself before her auspicious ship. He 
would light generous handfuls of joss-sticks in 
the nearest temple and would ever pray for her 
continued prosperity. Never should it be said 
that a son of Fukien was wanting in gratitude 
to the gods and to those whose generosity was 
prompted by the gods. This very night should 
savoury fish, beans, and cucumbers rejoice the 
virtuous mother of his children, and paper 
toys his small ones. Lightly, easily, he wheeled 
his machine out again and set direction for the 
dentist's. 

Three miles away a very annoyed amah 
searched her clothing and her belongings for 
the dozenth time in search of her missing chap- 
jiki winnings. 


September First Story: The Black Curragh by Richard J. McCullagh. 
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Some Memories of Moonshine 





THOMAS J. 


OR many years in an official capacity I was 

familiar with 
captured home-made stills, yet I had never 
actually seen one set up in full working 
order, on its native heath, so to speak. The 
chance encounter recorded below, however, 
provided that most interesting experience, at 
the same time conferring upon me the doubtful 
honour of the acquaintance of a notorious 
moonshiner. 

In Ireland the making of illicitly-distilled 
whiskey, commonly called poteen (pronounced 
pot-yeen in the vernacular) and more 
romantically known as moonshine’ or 
mountain dew, has declined to the vanishing- 
point. This is due mainly to the unremitting 
efforts of the Garda Siochana or Civic Guard 
and their predecessors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

The increased severity of the law, the pro- 
nouncements of the hierarchy, and the 
fulminations of the lesser clergy have also had 
their effect in the decline of this once- 
flourishing traffic. In some remote districts, 
nevertheless, there is still to be found the 
occasional diehard who apparently cannot 
resist the running of a drop of the ‘craythur’ 
for the Christmas season or some special 
occasion, such as a wedding. To the members 
of the old school of moonshiners the elements 
of risk and adventure seem to appeal. In a 
few instances the agin-the-law mentality 
apparently proves irresistible. Like cock- 
fighting, it’s in the blood! 

A large volume could be filled with accounts 
of the wiles and stratagems employed by 
illicit distillers to defeat the law. Much of the 
duplicity practised to this end displayed 
ingenuity of a high order, worthy, indeed, of a 
better cause. The main inducements for the 
poteen-maker were the ready sales which 
could be effected to the shebeens, where the 
poteen was used to augment the supply of 


the dismantled parts of 
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more reputable liquor by blending; mostly the 
undiluted spirit was retailed in all its glory. 
In some unfortunate instances the distiller 
proved to be his own best customer, much to 
his detriment, if not to his total ruin. Without 
moralising on the subject, | may add that in 
my experience no moonshiner seemed to be 
one whit the better financially or otherwise by 


reason of his anti-social activities. 

A PARTIAL resurgence of the traffic took 
place during the unfortunate Civil War 

period in Ireland following the establishment 

of the then Free State. This period was a 

heaven-sent (hardly the appropriate term!) 

opportunity for the poteen-maker. 

At this time I was visiting friends in the 
northwest of the island and during my visit had 
arranged with a young farmer friend to go 
trout-fishing on a moorland stream some nine 
miles distant. We usually cycled on these 
occasions, but this was a time when one ran 
the risk of having anything on wheels 
commandeered by roving bands of the I.R.A., 
who were desperately short of transport; 
hence our resolve to depend on Shanks’s mare. 
This meant an uphill journey through one of 
the numerous gaps which are a feature of the 
hilly parts of this particular county. 

A stiff climb of three miles—-Irish miles at 
that—led to the gap in question; but this 
strenuous exertion lopped off three miles from 
the more circuitous main road route. Like 
most of the old roads, our mountain-track 
disdained turnings, bearing mainly straight 
ahead, up hill and down. 

Early on a fine April morning my friend 
Anton and I sallied forth, encouraged by the 
auspicious conditions of sunshine and cloud, 
which seemed to ensure a good day’s sport. 

By 8 a.m. we had entered the gap, which is 
flanked by towering hills about three-quarters 
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of a mile apart. Here and there hardy black- 
faced sheep browsed on almost inaccessible 
patches of coarse pasture. Peat clamps, dug 
on the spot from isolated peat deposits in little 
nooks and valleys, stood in groups along the 
hillside, for this was a mountain turf region. 

High up on the hilly range I noticed the 
figure of a man behaving in what | imagined 
to be a furtive manner. One could see him 
for a few moments, until he disappeared 
behind large rocks or turf-banks, only to pop 
up further on like a jack-in-the-box. My 
companion, too, eyed this odd performance, 
but with a rather knowing smile. 

I was about to make inquiry, when Anton 
remarked casually: ‘That's old Danny. I 
expect he’s making a drop and wonders who 
we are.’ Then, raising his fishing-rod in a 
beckoning gesture, my friend shouted loudly: 
‘Come on down, Danny.’ Thereupon the 
furtive one, paralleling our course on the road, 
gradually descended the hillside. 

When he approached us, Anton, who 
evidently knew him well, called out: ‘Hallo, 
Danny, this chap’s all right. Have you got 
her going yet?’ This somewhat cryptic 
salutation was acknowledged with a grin by 
the unruffled-looking Danny, who silently 
subjected me to a most searching visual 
examination, which, beginning with my 
features, embraced my whole person with no 
other movement except the raising and lower- 
ing of remarkably keen eyes. During this 
minute-long scrutiny not a single word was 
spoken, and, apparently satisfied as to my bona 
fides, Danny fell into step beside us, exchang- 
ing local news items with my companion, but 
entirely ignoring me. 

Danny was a hardy-looking, middle-aged 
man of spare build and erect figure. He wore 
no coat and displayed a pair of sinewy fore- 
arms below his neatly-rolled-up shirt-sleeves. 
Around his half-closed eyes numerous crow’s- 
feet seemed to indicate a habit of peering into 
far distances. Indeed, this was so, because 
being a sheep-owner on those bleak hills 
called for long sight, an attribute which served 
Danny well, no doubt, in more questionable 
ways also. 

From my friend I learned later that Danny’s 
solid income was derived from his extensive 
mountain-grazing, as well as from turbary, let 
out profitably to lowland farmers. In addition 
he coupled with these interests sheep- and 
watch-dog training, in which art he was un- 
surpassed. His less reputable, spare-time 
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occupation was the manufacture of poteen, in 
which he was also considered expert. 


T the first suitable opportunity in the 
conversation Anton managed to interject: 
‘This man has never seen stuff being run and 
would like to know how it’s done.” Mean- 
while I wisely kept silent as to the extent of my 
knowledge of the subject, gleaned as it was 
from what Danny might consider to be the 
opposition point of view. 

When Danny replied: ‘I haven't her set up 
yet, but the mixture’s nearly ready,’ I knew 
he was referring to the mass of fermenting 
materials almost ready to be placed in the still 
for the process of distillation. 

By this time we had come in sight of a little 
thatched cabin situated near the end of the 
gap. This habitation stood about fifty yards 
away from the road in an alcove in the hillside, 
with a comfortable-looking peat-stack built 
roughly against one gable-end. A more lonely 
situation it would be difficult to find, as there 
was no other dwelling for miles. There were 
compensations, however, to be obtained from 
the magnificent view the spot commanded —an 
esthetic consideration, I fear, that Danny did 
not seem to appreciate. 

Far below in the valley the silver curves of 
our moorland stream could be seen, glinting 
like threads of tinsel in the genial April sun- 
shine. Farther away, above a background of 
low hills, a lofty mountain pinnacle soared 
into the sky, the thick white mist encircling 
its base providing an almost perfect illusion 
of a peak poised on a nebulous foundation of 
cotton-wool. A few yards distant from the 
cabin a small peat-stained burn tumbled past, 
at the side of which a dozen ducks favoured us 
with their inquisitive sidelong stare. On the 
yard in front of the dwelling a few skinny fowl 
picked and scratched hopefully at the barren 
ground. 

Danny led the way into the empty cabin, 
where he was soon engaged displaying and 
explaining the different parts of the still, 
winding up with a description of the functions 
of the worm. This part, made of copper, and 
tubular and spiral-shaped, was evidently the 
apple of our mentor’s eye and the piéce de 
résistance of the display. The worm would be 
placed in a large barrel, where a constant flow 
of cool water would cause condensation of the 
steam passing through the spiral curves, and 
thus produce the spirit, 








Our instructor also enumerated in detail the 
various ingredients used to make poteen when 
mixed in certain proportions and allowed to 
ferment. He deplored the difficulty of pro- 
curing hops, yeast, and treacle in the quantities 
required, except under licence—one of the 
many curbs imposed by authority in an 
endeavour to curtail the operations of the 
moonshiners. 

Danny repeatedly used the personal pro- 
noun ‘her’ instead of ‘it’ in alluding to in- 
animate objects in his quaint English. When 
he showed us the rich brown semi-liquid 
mixtures in the two halves of a large hogs- 
head, fermentation had almost ceased. 
Indicating the occasional bubble, bursting 
lazily on the surface, Danny summed up 
perfectly by observing: ‘When her stops 
winkin’, she’s ready!’ 

Nothing was overlooked in the master’s 
meticulous preparations, even to a platter of 
tough blue clay, almost impervious to water, 
used for sealing up the joints in the various 
parts of the still; this effectively prevented the 
escape of the precious steam and consequent 
loss of poteen. 

As we took our departure, Danny inquired 
the probable time of our return, assuring us 
that by 7.30 p.m. he would have her working. 

We quickly made the descent to the river in 
the valley, where we enjoyed a good day’s 
sport, being well satisfied with our modest 
catch of quarter- to three-quarter-pound trout. 


HE shades of evening were falling and the 

mist beginning to encircle the hills when 

we arrived back at Danny’s, feeling pleasantly 
tired after our day’s exertions. 

We found the half-door of the cabin closed, 
but the large or full door open, evidently to 
allow the escape of the heady fumes of the 
brew in progress. The aroma could be smelled 
quite fifty yards distant from its source. 

What a sight met our astonished gaze when 
we looked into the kitchen! The man of the 
house reclined on a settle-bed in the corner, 
with his hands clasped behind his head. The 
fire on the hearth had been extended by means 
of two neatly-built parallel walls of stone, on 
which the still, a large conical-shaped 
container, was mounted. A great evenly- 
burning fire of black peat glowed under the 
still, sending out heat which was almost un- 
bearable in the small kitchen. Our host 
explained that a blazing fire was harmful, 
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and would cause the poteen to burn or singe. 

The still-head extended for about six feet 
alongside the ingle and was fitted to the copper 
worm ensconced in a large barrel set up on 
bricks by the head. of the bed. Thus the 
operator could supervise the whole process at 
his ease. 

The lower end of the worm protruded 
through a hole near the bottom of the barrel, 
engaging the neck of a large stone jar placed 
in position to receive the trickle of poteen. A 
pipe from the near-by burn conveyed the water 
to the cooler through a small window. The 
barrel, of course, overflowed, but a small 
trench cut in the earthen floor conveyed the 
overflow to a drain outside the cabin door. 
The product of this run, termed ‘singlings’, 
would be subjected to yet another run before 
it emerged as poteen. A third run produced 
very strong liquor—in lesser quantities, of 
course—and was seldom resorted to. 

Danny's wife, a careworn-looking wisp of a 
woman, who made her appearance shortly 
after our arrival, took a couple of bowls from 
the dresser and filled them with singlings for 
her visitors to sample. The stuff was warm 
and not unpleasant, but it lacked the bite 
Danny assured us would be present in the 
finished product. Having presented the good 
lady with some fat trout, soon gutted and 
sizzling on the pan beside the glowing fire, we 
had the unique experience of washing them 
down with newly-brewed spirit. It was the 
strangest combination I ever hope to sample 
fried trout and singlings! 

Presently, thanking the couple for their 
novel hospitality, we took our departure, I am 
happy to say nothing the worse for our un- 
wonted indulgence. 


URING the homeward descent from the 

gap my friend gave me an outline of the 
redoubtable moonshiner’s history and in- 
formed me that Danny would not dare to set 
up a still in his cabin but for the abnormal 
times, when law and order was being main- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. It turned 
out that Danny had been charged a few times 
during the British administration, but managed 
to escape conviction on technical points. With 
the advent of the new regime, however, matters 
began to tighten up considerably. It became 
increasingly difficult to outwit the sons of the 
soil who had joined the ranks of new official- 
dom, well versed as they were in the ways of 
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of a mile apart. Here and there hardy black- 
faced sheep browsed on almost inaccessible 
patches of coarse pasture. Peat clamps, dug 
on the spot from isolated peat deposits in little 
nooks and valleys, stood in groups along the 
hillside, for this was a mountain turf region. 

High up on the hilly range I noticed the 
figure of a man behaving in what I imagined 
to be a furtive manner. One could see him 
for a few moments, until he disappeared 
behind large rocks or turf-banks, only to pop 
up further on like a jack-in-the-box. My 
companion, too, eyed this odd performance, 
but with a rather knowing smile. 

I was about to make inquiry, when Anton 
remarked casually: ‘That’s old Danny. I 
expect he’s making a drop and wonders who 
we are.’ Then, raising his fishing-rod in a 
beckoning gesture, my friend shouted loudly: 
‘Come on down, Danny.’ Thereupon the 
furtive one, paralleling our course on the road, 
gradually descended the hillside. 

When he approached us, Anton, who 
evidently knew him well, called out: ‘Hallo, 
Danny, this chap’s all right. Have you got 
her going yet?’ This somewhat cryptic 
salutation was acknowledged with a grin by 
the unruffled-looking Danny, who silently 
subjected me to a most searching visual 
examination, which, beginning with my 
features, embraced my whole person with no 
other movement except the raising and lower- 
ing of remarkably keen eyes. During this 
minute-long scrutiny not a single word was 
spoken, and, apparently satisfied as to my bona 
fides, Danny fell into step beside us, exchang- 
ing local news items with my companion, but 
entirely ignoring me. 

Danny was a hardy-looking, middle-aged 
man of spare build and erect figure. He wore 
no coat and displayed a pair of sinewy fore- 
arms below his neatly-rolled-up shirt-sleeves. 
Around his half-closed eyes numerous crow’s- 
feet seemed to indicate a habit of peering into 
far distances. Indeed, this was so, because 
being a sheep-owner on those bleak hills 
called for long sight, an attribute which served 
Danny well, no doubt, in more questionable 
ways also. 

From my friend I learned later that Danny’s 
solid income was derived from his extensive 
mountain-grazing, as well as from turbary, let 
out profitably to lowland farmers. In addition 
he coupled with these interests sheep- and 
watch-dog training, in which art he was un- 
surpassed. His reputable, spare-time 
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occupation was the manufacture of poteen, in 
which he was also considered expert. 


T the first suitable opportunity in the 
conversation Anton managed to interject: 
‘This man has never seen stuff being run and 
would like to know how it’s done.” Mean- 
while I wisely kept silent as to the extent of my 
knowledge of the subject, gleaned as it was 
from what Danny might consider to be the 
opposition point of view. 

When Danny replied: ‘I haven't her set up 
yet, but the mixture’s nearly ready,’ I knew 
he was referring to the mass of fermenting 
materials almost ready to be placed in the still 
for the process of distillation. 

By this time we had come in sight of a little 
thatched cabin situated near the end of the 
gap. This habitation stood about fifty yards 
away from the road in an alcove in the hillside, 
with a comfortable-looking peat-stack built 
roughly against one gable-end. A more lonely 
situation it would be difficult to find, as there 
was no other dwelling for miles. There were 
compensations, however, to be obtained from 
the magnificent view the spot commanded—an 
esthetic consideration, I fear, that Danny did 
not seem to appreciate. 

Far below in the valley the silver curves of 
our moorland stream could be seen, glinting 
like threads of tinsel in the genial April sun- 
shine. Farther away, above a background of 
low hills, a lofty mountain pinnacle soared 
into the sky, the thick white mist encircling 
its base providing an almost perfect illusion 
of a peak poised on a nebulous foundation of 
cotton-wool. A few yards distant from the 
cabin a small peat-stained burn tumbled past, 
at the side of which a dozen ducks favoured us 
with their inquisitive sidelong stare. On the 
yard in front of the dwelling a few skinny fowl 
picked and scratched hopefully at the barren 
ground. 

Danny led the way into the empty cabin, 
where he was soon engaged displaying and 
explaining the different parts of the still, 
winding up with a description of the functions 
of the worm. This part, made of copper, and 
tubular and spiral-shaped, was evidently the 
apple of our mentor’s eye and the piéce de 
résistance of the display. The worm would be 
placed in a large barrel, where a constant flow 
of cool water would cause condensation of the 
steam passing through the spiral curves, and 
thus produce the spirit, 
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Our instructor also enumerated in detail the 
various ingredients used to make poteen when 
mixed in certain proportions and allowed to 
ferment. He deplored the difficulty of pro- 
curing hops, yeast, and treacle in the quantities 
required, except under licence—one of the 
many curbs imposed by authority in an 
endeavour to curtail the operations of the 
moonshiners. 

Danny repeatedly used the personal pro- 
noun ‘her’ instead of ‘it’ in alluding to in- 
animate objects in his quaint English. When 
he showed us the rich brown semi-liquid 
mixtures in the two halves of a large hogs- 
head, fermentation had almost ceased. 
Indicating the occasional bubble, bursting 
lazily on the surface, Danny summed up 
perfectly by observing: ‘When her stops 
winkin’, she’s ready!’ 

Nothing was overlooked in the master’s 
meticulous preparations, even to a platter of 
tough blue clay, almost impervious to water, 
used for sealing up the joints in the various 
parts of the still; this effectively prevented the 
escape of the precious steam and consequent 
loss of poteen. 

As we took our departure, Danny inquired 
the probable time of our return, assuring us 
that by 7.30 p.m. he would have her working. 

We quickly made the descent to the river in 
the valley, where we enjoyed a good day’s 
sport, being well satisfied with our modest 
catch of quarter- to three-quarter-pound trout. 


HE shades of evening were falling and the 

mist beginning to encircle the hills when 

we arrived back at Danny’s, feeling pleasantly 
tired after our day’s exertions. 

We found the half-door of the cabin closed, 
but the large or full door open, evidently to 
allow the escape of the heady fumes of the 
brew in progress. The aroma could be smelled 
quite fifty yards distant from its source. 

What a sight met our astonished gaze when 
we looked into the kitchen! The man of the 
house reclined on a settle-bed in the corner, 
with his hands clasped behind his head. The 
fire on the hearth had been extended by means 
of two neatly-built parallel walls of stone, on 
which the still, a large conical-shaped 
container, was mounted. A great evenly- 
burning fire of black peat glowed under the 
still, sending out heat which was almost un- 
bearable in the small kitchen. Our host 
explained that a blazing fire was harmful, 


and would cause the poteen to burn or singe. 

The still-head extended for about six feet 
alongside the ingle and was fitted to the copper 
worm ensconced in a large barrel set up on 
bricks by the head. of the bed. Thus the 
operator could supervise the whole process at 
his ease. 

The lower end of the worm protruded 
through a hole near the bottom of the barrel, 
engaging the neck of a large stone jar placed 
in position to receive the trickle of poteen. A 
pipe from the near-by burn conveyed the water 
to the cooler through a small window. The 
barrel, of course, overflowed, but a small 
trench cut in the earthen floor conveyed the 
overflow to a drain outside the cabin door. 
The product of this run, termed ‘singlings’, 
would be subjected to yet another run before 
it emerged as poteen. A third run produced 
very strong liquor—in lesser quantities, of 
course—and was seldom resorted to. 

Danny's wife, a careworn-looking wisp of a 
woman, who made her appearance shortly 
after our arrival, took a couple of bowls from 
the dresser and filled them with singlings for 
her visitors to sample. The stuff was warm 
and not unpleasant, but it lacked the bite 
Danny assured us would be present in the 
finished product. Having presented the good 
lady with some fat trout, soon gutted and 
sizzling on the pan beside the glowing fire, we 
had the unique experience of washing them 
down with newly-brewed spirit. It was the 
strangest combination I ever hope to sample 
fried trout and singlings! 

Presently, thanking the couple for their 
novel hospitality, we took our departure, I am 
happy to say nothing the worse for our un- 
wonted indulgence. 


URING the homeward descent from the 

gap my friend gave me an outline of the 
redoubtable moonshiner’s history and in- 
formed me that Danny would not dare to set 
up a still in his cabin but for the abnormal 
times, when law and order was being main- 
tained with the greatest difficulty. It turned 
out that Danny had been charged a few times 
during the British administration, but managed 
to escape conviction on technical points. With 
the advent of the new regime, however, matters 
began to tighten up considerably. It became 
increasingly difficult to outwit the sons of the 
soil who had joined the ranks of new official- 
dom, well versed as they were in the ways of 
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their fellow countrymen; indeed, poacher 
turned gamekeeper not infrequently applied. 

Some time after the episode related, a posse 
of Free State troops made a sudden descent 
on Danny’s home. Summarily dragging the 
hapless man from a warm bed in the small 
hours of a cold night, they ordered him to 
surrender the worm. Nothing loth apparently, 
Danny obediently procured a spade and led 
the way to a point half-a-mile up on the hill- 
side, where he began to dig in a peat-bank, 
whilst the expectant soldiery clustered around. 

After ten minutes’ aimless digging, Danny 
murmured something like: ‘No use here,’ and 
led the way to another bank, where the fruit- 
less delving was resumed. Finally, the im- 
patient sergeant angrily demanded to know 
what the so and so our friend was playing at. 
Danny eyed the irate sergeant innocently and 
drawled: ‘I’m doin’ my best to get you a 
wo’om, but peat soil'’s not a good place to find 
‘em!’ This attitude was typical of Danny, who 
displayed a profound contempt for prophets 
in their own country and never failed to make 
them aware of it. 

Needless to add, perhaps, that although the 
incensed raiders treated their captive very 
ungently, no worm was forthcoming. Danny 
was thrown into a truck and lodged in the cells 
for a couple of days, after which he was 
released without having a charge preferred 
against him. This may seem, and no doubt 
was, very summary treatment. It must be 
remembered, however, that the soldiers were 
not trained policemen, but merely the fore- 
runners of the Civic Guards, and, as such, 
administered the law in a rough and ready 
manner. 


( UR ‘hero’ was eventually put out of 
business in a manner he described as * the 
that is, by 


way the cow killed the hare’ 
chance. 

This disaster for Danny was the outcome of 
a large routine raid on the gap region con- 
ducted by a local Guards force. As might be 
expected, close attention was paid to Danny’s 
territory, to the accompaniment of much ribald 
comment from that hard-boiled gentleman 
during some hours of abortive probing by the 
searchers in turf-stacks, heather-banks, and 
other likely places of concealment. The 
search took place at the height of the peat- 
harvesting season. Whilst farmers and their 
helpers worked away wunconcernedly, the 
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Guards continued their quest. 
search was called off. 

As the men were leaving, an alert guard 
noticed a large peat-sod lying athwart a trench 
cut to drain the bank. He thought it strange, 
being a country-reared man himself, that such 
a large object should be allowed to restrict the 
flow of the water. Pushing aside the obstruc- 
tion, the guard revealed the end of a metal 
pipe protruding slightly from the bank. 
Quickly borrowing a slane or turf-spade, the 
officer dug into the peat, following the course 
of the pipe, and soon came to an underground 
chamber dug in the turf-bank from above. 
The tell-tale pipe was the ventilation system 
of this secret cache, where Danny’s complete 
set of stilling equipment, including, of course, 
the famous worm, was stored. Entrance to 
this hideout was obtained through a hole in 
the surface of the turf-bank, well camouflaged 
by an old door covered with peat coomb, in- 
distinguishable from its surroundings. An 
additional piece of artistry consisted in a small 
rickle or clamp of peats built over the entrance, 
which could be demolished in a couple of 
minutes when access to the cache was desired. 

Danny responded typically to the charges 
brought against him by flatly denying owner- 
ship of that particular turf-patch! Eventually, 
after a lengthy trial at the district court, 
Danny got the benefit of the doubt, largely due 
to the vagueness of some out-of-date ordnance 
maps, which omitted to show part of his 
boundaries. But the precious worm, hard to 
replace, was gone, and Danny lost heart. As 
far as I know, he never attempted to make 
another run. 


Finally, the 


RANSPORT of the finished poteen to 

customers, especially those residing in 
towns or villages, presented many difficulties 
to the moonshiners. In districts where the 
peat industry flourished, frequent use was 
made of neatly-built loads of turf, ostensibly 
for sale, but in reality used to conceal the 
contraband. It was virtually impossible for 
would-be investigators to dismantle ai/ the 
loads proceeding to the markets, the majority 
of these being genuine. 

The following story is almost legendary 
wherever the exploits of stillers are retailed, but 
the original incident did occur. The facts, as 
far as they can be ascertained, are as follows. 

Information that a consignment of poteen 
was on its way in one of a group of three carts 
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had been lodged with the police of a small 
village for which the stuff was bound. A 
jealous moonshiner, whose price to the 
customer had been undercut by a rival, was 
responsible for this piece of treachery. 
Counter-espionage, however, in the form of a 
youth on a bicycle, sped after the carts and 
warned the drivers that the police had been 
informed and would probably be awaiting 
their arrival—especially the arrival of the cart 
drawn by the black horse, the one attached to 
the guilty load. On receipt of this message, 
the drivers simply drew into the roadside, 
changed horses, and calmly proceeded to their 
destination. 

When they arrived at the village square, 
where loads were displayed for sale, the local 
sergeant and a constable appeared. The 
sergeant strolled around nonchantly for some 
time before intimating that he wished to 
purchase a good load of peats for the barrack. 
Approaching the suspect in charge of the cart 
with the black horse, the sergeant made a bid 
which, as he expected, was promptly turned 
down. There was nothing suspicious in that, 
however, because haggling over prices was the 
order of the day in the open market. The 
sergeant advanced his bid but this, too, was 
rejected, as were several more offers which sent 
the price soaring. A small interested crowd 
soon gathered, scenting something they could 
not fathom in the sergeant’s tenacious bidding. 
At length, when the price offered was double 
the usual market-value, the vendor closed the 
deal. Directing the suspect to take the load 
to the barrack yard, the sergeant and constable 
followed, barely able to conceal their elation. 

Needless to say, the expected dénouement 
did not take place, and the furious sergeant 
heartily cursed all informers. Long before the 
police had recovered from their bewilderment, 
the consignment of poteen had been safely 
delivered to the customer’s backyard. 


HE selection of sites for stilling operations 


was usually most ingenious. One of my 
favourite trout-streams in a remote part of the 
county was considerably bushed in at 
numerous places. At one of these spots the 
river was twice its normal width, with high 
banks, between which the shallow water 
merely rippled over the pebbles. This stretch 
was not holding water, therefore anglers 
usually by-passed it. 
One day, however, an unexpected thunder- 


plump found me minus a waterproof coat, left 
behind with my bicycle at a farmhouse, and I 
was forced to seek shelter at the place 
described. I made my way with difficulty 
through the bushes and down the overhanging 
bank, to step right into a cunningly-concealed 
still-house. Holes had been cut out of the 
bank to hold supplies and implements. The 
ashes of the fire on a small sandbank were still 
warm, whilst the dismantled impedimenta of 
the moonshiner lay around. From a higher 
level upstream a pipe conveyed water to the 
cooler. It was evidently a temporary summer 
site, but even floodwater could scarcely inter- 
fere with operations, owing to the extreme 
width of the stream at this point. 

I was puzzled to find the entrance to this 
sylvan still, for there were no tracks to be 
found leading to it from the bank. About 
eighty yards further downstream there were 
some large stepping-stones where the bushes 
ended. This causeway led to a little cluster 
of houses about half-a-mile away on the far 
side of the water. A little observation at this 
point solved the problem, for it was here the 
stillers entered the water, to wade upstream to 
their retreat. There was just the slightest 
inclination upstream of the grass on the verge 
of the stream to indicate this. 

An hour or so later, when I had meandered 
about a mile downstream, two men 
approached me. There was a certain un- 
easiness in their too casual remarks about 
weather and fishing, which betrayed them. It 
was evident that my movements had been 
observed and had created suspicion. I was 
left in no doubt when they had the brazen 
impudence to demand outright who I was and 
where I came from. But their curiosity, I need 
hardly add, remained unsatisfied. One of the 
men carried an old-fashioned poaching cleek 
or gaff and was somewhat discomfited when I 
asked his authority for carrying such a weapon. 
He muttered a lame excuse about looking for 
a stray salmon, which, he said, had come up 
from the main river. The cleek was used, of 
course, for the purpose of retrieving jars of 
poteen from marshy places where they had 
been stored to await disposal. 


HERE is an incident related of the old 
R.LC. days that will, I think, bear 
repetition, although I cannot vouch for it. A 
successful raid due to information received 
resulted in the discovery of a small keg of 
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illicit spirits concealed under some hay in the 
loft of a byre at a small farm. The oldest 
constable of the raiding party was left to 
guard the prize, whilst the remainder of the 
searchers undertook a widespread quest of 
hedgerows, haystacks, and other likely places. 

The search was, naturally, a protracted 
affair, and the lone custodian of the keg began 
to find time hanging heavily on his hands. 
His boredom was agreeably relieved, however, 
by the appearance of a buxom colleen, who 
engaged the officer in good-natured banter. 
Presently, the lassie suggested the offer of a 
good, strong ‘bowl of tay’, which was grate- 
fully accepted. The welcome tea was drunk 
to the exchange of many pleasantries and much 
laughter; but the experienced constable was 
not to be diverted from his duty by chaff, so 
he sat tight on the keg. 

The main party returned without having 
made any further discoveries, to find that the 
well-guarded keg was empty. Whilst the 
diverting interlude with the young lady was 
in progress, an auger had been profitably 
employed boring through the wooden floor of 
the loft from the byre underneath into the 
bottom of the keg, which was probably set in 
position for just such an emergency. 
Suspicious noises were effectively smothered 


by the talk and laughter which accompanied 


the operation. The liquor, drained away 
through a funnel into more portable con- 
tainers, was soon whisked away to a place of 
safety. A conviction did result, but the sale 
of the poteen more than made up for the fine 
imposed. 

Searches made as a result of ‘information 
received’ were usually simple affairs. General 
searches on mere suspicion often proved 
gruelling to the seekers and abortive in result. 
The searchers were equipped with long, 
slender steel rods used for probing all sorts of 
likely soft cover. A good sense of smell was 
often a valuable asset and this was instru- 
mental in exposing a most persistent moon- 
shiner who audaciously conducted his trade 
inside a large peat-stack, built against the back 
wall of his dwelling. The necessary flowing 
water was piped from the scullery through a 
hole in the wall, whilst the fumes of the run 
were fanned back ingeniously to the kitchen 
chimney. But an acute observer noticed that, 
although peats were used for household pur- 
poses from the outer end of the stack, they 
were constantly being replaced by fresh ones; 
the main stack, becoming greyish and weather- 
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beaten, never seemed to diminish. These 
observations, coupled with the sense of smell, 
proved in the end the undoing of the wily 
one. 


APTURED poteen was, of course, for- 

feited on seizure and destroyed when the 
law had taken its course. A certain ritual was 
followed in fulfilling the destruction order, 
which was usually carried out by ‘the police 
who made the seizure. In the old R.1L.C. days 
the sergeant usually disposed of the captured 
poteen by spilling it in the presence of his 
superior officer, the District Inspector. 

This calls to mind an amusing true story of 
a tough sergeant in a remote country station 
who was cursed with more than a passing 
weakness for a drop of really good stuff; a 
connoisseur of quality, he deplored the waste 
of the spirit. 

On days prior to the execution of a destruc- 
tion order, the sergeant and his merry men 
could be observed thoroughly scrubbing out 
the open tile-drain leading from the kitchen- 
sink to the barrack yard. In the drain itself 
they placed the largest-sized saucepan that 
would fit into the aperture, and replaced the 
grid. Next day, with a pompous little officer 
in attendance, the contraband liquor was duly 
emptied into the tiled drain, at the end of 
which a goodly quantity was trapped by the 
concealed vessel. Allowing a discreet interval 
to elapse after the officer’s departure, a quiet 
celebration and a pleasant time was had by all 
on the generous sample secured by the sauce- 
pan. 

I have alluded earlier to the increasing 
difficulties encountered by the moonshiners in 
their constant efforts to bamboozle the law, 
especially the officials of the new regime. 
These new brooms certainly swept clean, some 
of them for fairly obvious reasons. 

An example of this is contained in the con- 
cluding examination by the defence solicitor 
of the principal state witness during the 
hearing of a case involving possession of un- 
customed spirits. The evidence was very 
slender, merely two quart-bottles, which, 
when seized, contained a couple of drops of 
liquid having a suspicious taste and smell. 
Here is a verbatim account of the closing 
exchanges: 

Solicitor— These bottles were empty when 
you seized them?’ 

Witness—*There was a drop of liquid in 
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each which had the smell and taste of poteen.’ 
Solicitor—*On your oath, will you say that 
the mere drop you tasted was poteen?’ 
Witness-— Yes.’ 
Solicitor, with a triumphant glance at the 


Justice—Indeed! You must be a greater 
expert than the analyst, who couldn't say 
what the liquid was.’ 

Witness— Well, I should know 
make the stuff!’ 


I used to 


Television—Tool of ‘To-morrow 
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ECAUSE television, as entertainment, is 

now part of our everyday lives, we are 
inclined to forget that it also serves us in other, 
more important, directions. In years to come 
it will be a powerful tool in the progress of 
communications, medicine, industry, fishing, 
shipping, and countless other things. 

Television has already proved of great value 
to the world of shipping, particularly in the 
location of sunken ships. The first vessel to 
be located in this way was the ill-fated sub- 
marine Affray, which in June 1951 was dis- 
covered, by means of a modified television 
camera suspended two hundred feet below 
H.M.S. Reclaim, lying at the bottom of the 
English Channel. Without the all-revealing 
eye of television this submarine would very 
probably never have been found. 

The underwater camera is basically the same 
as that used in television studios, except that 
it is fitted with a mercury-vapour lamp, which 
has an illuminative power of two hundred and 
fifty ordinary electric-bulbs, and an _ ultra- 
sensitive-image orthicon tube, the two to- 
gether making possible the camera’s use in 
pitch-darkness. To enable the camera to 
withstand terrific underwater pressure, it is 
built into an inch-thick steel container, with 
an eight-inch window of highly-tempered 
glass. Fixed to the container is a giant fin 
which keeps the camera still and fits it for use 
in strong currents. 

Experiments, both in this country and in the 
United States of America, are now being 
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carried out on an electronically-controlled 
robot which can be lowered and, through the 
eye of an underwater television camera, made 
to attach air-lines for men trapped in sunken 
submarines at depths at which no human diver 
could possibly work. Such a robot could 
also undertake first-aid repairs to sunken ships 
in order that they might be salvaged rapidly. 
It would be possible for oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting to be carried out by remote con- 
trol at lower than one thousand feet. 

Underwater television saves hours of work 
by divers and is being increasingly used by 
dock and harbour authorities for the examina- 
tion of lock-gates, dock-beds, and other water 
installations. 

Another application of television is in the 
study of marine life. In this way the identifica- 
tion, observation, and control of oyster- and 
scallop-beds is being undertakén and may have 
an important effect on the fishing industry of 
Britain. 

Television has also been adapted for use in 
fishing-vessels, and it has been installed in 
the Red Rose, a new 600-ton vessel. Now the 
trawler with a television-screen on the bridge 
and an underwater camera can actually stalk 
its prey. Consequently there is less need to 
trust to luck, and hours, even days and weeks, 
of unproductive fishing are saved. 


_oree very noteworthy use of tele- 
vision is the sending of messages and 
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other printed matter by means of what is 
known as the ‘ Ultrafax’ system—a combina- 
tion of television and high-speed photography. 

In a demonstration, the 1047 pages (over a 
million words) of Gone With the Wind were 
transmitted, photographed, and delivered five 
miles away, ready to read, in two and three- 
quarter minutes. The principle of this system 
is simple. A television camera ‘looks’ at 
pages of books, successive letters, or docu- 
ments almost as fast as they can be presented 

-the limit is about thirty per second. The 
signals are transmitted and at the receiving- 
station a cinema-type camera records the 
successive pictures. Development and print- 
ing takes only a little over forty-five seconds. 

The combination of television and high- 
speed photography is so fast that it is predicted 
that within the next fifteen or twenty years it 
will be more economical to send letters over- 
seas by television signals than by aeroplane. 
And there is no doubt that it will be faster. 
The television letter travels at the speed of 
light (186 thousand miles a second) and, as we 
have already seen, can be turned into a photo- 
graphic copy at the receiving-end in a matter 
of seconds. This means that when the world 
is covered by television relay-stations it will 
be possible to ‘post’ a letter in London and 
have it delivered in any major town of the 
world within one hour of writing. 

An example of television's unlimited possi- 
bilities as an aid to increased business efficiency 
is illustrated by the enterprise of one London 
bank, which has closed circuit television link- 
ing its Whitehall branch with its Osterley Park 
office. This visual communication has proved 
invaluable as a time-saver. Simply by pres- 
sing a button on a miniature receiving-set, the 
clerk at the Whitehall office can consult 
reference-books, examine documents, or check 
a customer’s signature from a specimen stored 


at Osterley ten miles away—in less than a 


minute. 


N industry and atomic energy research work, 

also, the television ‘eye’ is being increas- 
ingly used to allow scientists to watch potenti- 
ally dangerous experiments from a safe dis- 
tance. And if there is a future war, television 
will play a leading role as the all-seeing eye of 
remote-controlled aeroplanes, rockets, bombs, 
and other similar weapons. 

The medical world soon recognised the 
future of television as a teaching-aid and the 
first permanent installation in the world for 
this purpose was set up at Guy’s Hospital, 
London, in May 1949. At this and other 
similarly enterprising establishments students 
can now watch every detail of complicated 
surgical operations on special screens outside 
the operating-theatre. 

A mirror over the operating-table reflects 
the details of the operation into a horizontally- 
mounted camera. Meanwhile another surgeon 
gives a running commentary on the progress 
of the operation, which is then relayed to the 
viewing-room. This system of instruction is 
a big improvement on the old method when 
students had to watch operations jostled to- 
gether in the limited accommodation of the 
operating-theatre, and were thus liable to miss 
important points. It is also especially useful 
for illustrating operations involving the eye or 
brain, as the picture on the screen is magnified 
up to thirty times the actual size. 

In all these, and in many other fields also, 
television can make a great contribution to the 
peaceful progress of mankind. It ranks as one 
of the great discoveries of this century of great 
discoveries. Its future possibilities seem un- 
limited, and with the introduction of stereo- 
scopic vision—well, who knows? 


In the Doldrums 


Drifting in the doldrums, 

Yet eager to be on; 

So little time to linger, 

Such precious moments gone; 
With inspiration urging 
Across these summer seas, 

I turn to every quarter 

And whistle for a breeze. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 











Ifs and Ans 





BEVIL GRENVILLE 


UR aunts Thea and Cissy weren't a bit 

like their names. It was Aunt Thea 
of the classical style who was dumpy and 
grey, while Aunt Cissy of the homelier name 
was small and still golden-haired, and eternally 
young in heart. But perhaps the fairies had 
gifted Aunt Cissy specially, to make up for 
what she lacked . . . 

We'd heard all about them from our father, 
who was their stepbrother. But we never 
met the Dorset aunts until the summer when 
measles afflicted the London family where 
Selina and I spent the holidays-—-our parents 
were abroad at the time. And then suddenly 
we were on the way, not to the boredom of 
Shawn Square, but to Holburne and eight 
wecks in the country! 

‘And perhaps,” said the schoolteacher who 
put us in charge of the guard, ‘perhaps you'll 
see the factory your aunt mentioned.’ 

That puzzled us, because we thought if 
there were factories, Holburne must be a 
big town, and, knowing only London and 
Doncaster, we felt we didn’t like towns. And 
yet Miss Fogarty had said positively that Aunt 
Thea and Aunt Cissy lived in the country. 


NCLE JACOB met us at the station. It 
was impossible to feel shy with the rosy 


little man in the tweedy suit, who had such 
an appetising smell when we kissed him. | 
thought at once of hot milk and malted bis- 
cuits—and liked Uncle Jacob. 

“Well, maids,’ he greeted us, ‘be come to 
bide in Dosset for a spell? That'll brown 
them pale faces!’ 

I could see by Selina’s look that she didn’t 
like being called pale, and, as she’s very out- 
spoken, although the younger, I waited for 
her objection. 

But something else was on her mind at the 
moment. ‘Are you the uncle that has a 
factory?’ she asked him, as we put our little 
bags into the pony-trap. ‘The one that’s 
half a brother?’ 

‘That's right,’ Uncle Jacob admitted. ‘Me 
and Thea and Cis is half brother and sisters to 
yer father—and half not, I reckon!’ 

We both stared at him, because we never 
understood how that could be; but we soon 
saw that he wasn’t going to explain it, either. 

*What d’you make?’ Selina asked presently. 
We were bowling along through the greenest, 
narrowest, windingest lanes we had ever seen. 
“At your factory, I mean.’ 

“What d’ye think, then? Guess,’ was his 
reply. ‘Perhaps for all you've lived in towns, 
you haven't seen a factory like mine.’ 

Well, we guessed saucepans, and knives and 
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forks, and carpets, but he shook his head at 
every one and smiled away to himself. 

Selina went on for ages, because she hates 
to be beaten. It was something we were sure 
to know, he said, and something nice; but 
he wouldn't tell more. ‘You'll find out soon 
enough,’ he chuckled. ‘Anyone that stays 
along with Thea and Cis, and behaves their- 
selves properly, they take a peek at the factory 

and gets a sample, maybe, if they haven't 
had one already.’ 

So we had to wait. But we soon forgot 
about the mysterious product in the surprise 
of reaching Holburne. Our way ran into a 
combe between high windswept downs, and 
just as it seemed that it couldn't grow narrower 
or more full of dark yews and bushes we 
turned a corner—and there, lying open to the 
south, was a little village-green, with a stream 


rippling along one side of it, and a row of 


thatched cottages beside the road on the other. 
There was a queer little stone church beyond, 
and a great stone manor-house whose rose- 
filled terraces climbed the hillside behind it 
and very little else! 

‘Here we be, then,’ Uncle said cheerfully, 
and the pony, scenting home, broke into a 
trot and carried us right past those thatched 
doll’s-houses and their tiny gardens that spilled 
stocks and columbines and Canterbury bells 
into the lane itself. 

We were glad to find that past the cottages 
was one more house, quite a big one, only it 
was hidden by a row of poplars that rustled 
and whispered in the least breath of wind. It 
sounded like gentle waterfalls. ‘The Old 
Vicarage’ we spelled out on the sagging white 
carriage-gate under the laburnums; but it 
was the Aunts’ own home, Uncle assured us, 
and we tiptoed in behind him, agog with 
suppressed excitement. 

Within an hour we felt we had known the 
Dorset aunts and lived in Holburne all our 
short lives. 


UNT CISSY was quite deaf. She had 

been like that since an illness in babyhood 

and yet she was the most delightful companion 
any child could wish for. 

She was round and youthful to look at, with 
hair still golden and wavy in spite of her years. 
She liked her food as much as we did, adored 
picnics and larks, and chortled away at jokes 
before anyone else had seen them—and that 
although she couldn't hear a word. 
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She couldn't lip-read, I think, in the modern 
way, but she watched faces keenly, and it was 
miraculous how closely Aunt Cissy followed 
every thought and opinion we had—whether 
spoken aloud or not! 

She herself was as easy to read as the large 
print in ABC's. Her few indistinct words 
conveyed not a fraction of the meaning in a 
mischievous face and shining eyes, in fluttering 
hands and restless shoulders and feet. Her 
whole body did the listening for Aunt Cissy; 
and her whole body spoke for her. 

Selina and I soon adored her. We used to 
get together and giggle over nonsense like 
three small girls, instead of two and a middle- 
aged woman. 

Aunt Thea sometimes warned that we were 
‘going too far’, but not very seriously. We 
didn’t need to be told that she, too, loved 
children: we felt it as soon as we saw her. 
If she was the more sober of the sisters, that 
was only natural. Cissy had been enchanted 
for ever in her age of innocence, but Thea had 
had to grow up to think for them both, and 
her responsibility was great since Uncle Jacob 
married and went to live in a house nearer 
that factory of his. 

What astonishes, on looking back, is the 
memory of Cissy reading. Not a letter or a 
newspaper. Those she would bring to some- 
one else, waiting quietly to discover what they 
contained. But she could lose herself com- 
pletely in a picture-book, or a novel with large 
print. 

Someone must have taught her, with what 
patience who can imagine? She must have 
been shown the things which whole words 
represent, and with abnormal sharpness had 
retained and fed her mind on associations 
set up in this way. Certainly she didn’t read 
every word, but probably skipped, concen- 
trating on nouns and verbs, like first baby- 
talk. 

After all, she had lifelong training in con- 
structing wholes from parts; and she read 
her novels faster than anyone else, eyes skim- 
ming along the lines, lips breathlessly apart. 
Selina and I would watch her when she was 
absorbed like that. 


ITH Aunt Cissy we explored in those 
two months every hot, silent combe and 
deep, sudden wood, or climbed the high 
downs to eat our lunch of Dorset bread and 
cheese in sunny solitude; and rolled, scarlet 





with giggling, down the sides of strange, steep 
mounds on our way home. 

It was a countryside that showed signs of 
a life that had receded. Away over the fields 
was Nobody’s House, a roofless place full 
of elder-bushes that offered their blossom like 
plates of cream, and scattered scent far and 
wide across a ruined garden. 

There was a column telling how a giant stag 
had been slain on that spot by a king in olden 
times: but nobody hunted in Holburne any 
more. 

*The Brickworks’, which promised lively 
bustle and something to watch, proved only 
a deep, mossy hole in a field, with red sandy 
clay at the bottom, and a few fern-grown walls 
among the bushes. 

The little lanes of the district had a way of 
petering out in woods, or in gates that led 
only to fields on the hillside. 

We began to suspect that Uncle Jacob’s 
‘factory’ would be a Dorset joke like these, 
and, of course, Selina said so. 

‘Right!’ answered Uncle Jacob, twinkling. 
“You maids can come around to-morrow, 
along of Thea—-do her good to see summat 
else but her own back-kitchen.’ 

It was true that housekeeping cares fell 
mostly on Aunt Thea, but even when she was 
free I dare say she didn’t like to leave Aunt 
Cissy alone too long. 

It wasn’t that Cis minded. Far from it. 
She could amuse herself for hours in the 
garden, or down among the cats in the old 
stableyard, or curled up with a book in some 
corner of that rambling house. No one was 
ever less trouble than Aunt Cissy. But Aunt 
Thea rarely went further than the next village, 
where there was a shop or two. As Uncle 
Jacob said: ‘Cis and the old home do make 
up her life.’ 

However, she made an exception in favour 
of ‘The Factory’. 


ND what did ‘The Factory’ prove to be, 
in the end ? What was this mysterious 
place ? Nothing but an old farmhouse! The 
stone-flagged rooms were whitewashed, sunlit, 
and bare. No one lived in them now. There 
was no rumbling machinery, no crowd of 
greasy workers, either. Only a rosy country 
girl or two in snowy apron and cap to smile 
at us, as they turned from stirring huge pans 
of white creamy stuff that stood everywhere 
about. 
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IFS AND ANS 


Aunt Thea and Uncle Jacob exchanged 
amused looks. 

‘Cream?’ Selina was saying dubiously. 

I sniffed, and knew in a second that appetis- 
ing smell which hung about Uncle Jacob. I 
remembered the mest prominent article in the 
Aunts’ larder at times. ‘It’s cheese!’ | shouted 
in triumph. And it was—Dorset cheese of the 
very finest. A single precious cartload went 
out every few weeks, and the price it fetched 
was enough to keep everyone in comfort. 

We were allowed to stir it, and to taste—it 
was very nasty. We climbed to the cheese- 
rooms, once bedrooms. Now they were 
bare, lined with wooden shelves where the 
yellow drum-shaped cheeses matured and 
dried; the cool air was full of their scent. 


It was a smell like hay, and new-ground flour, 
It was appealing, and kindly, 


and cowslips. 
and good. 

We found a little room where the rinds of 
stored cheeses were scattered with small green- 
ish holes, and long blue-green copper wires 
hung on the door. The cheeses were pierced 
with these wires, and wherever the wire 
went through, there grew a special mould. 
We never cared for the result-——-marbled blue- 
grey stuff; but our elders reckoned it the most 
tasty of all, and so the most valuable. This 
blue-cheese room was sacred. Its shelves 
were scribbled over with pencilled cheese- 
history it had seen—the vital dates of setting, 
of piercing, and the coming out at last of 
mature cheeses into the world. 

When we went down, we hadn't seen quite 
all. We discovered a stone shed behind the 
house, where a little puffing engine drove a 
machine, and fresh milk fed in at one end 
came out as dry powder at the other. 

Uncle provided two spoons, and we helped 
ourselves curiously as the powder fell over 
hot rollers into a bin. It was delicious. 

‘It’s for babies that can’t take fresh milk,’ 
Aunt Thea said pityingly, and we felt glad 
they could get such wholesome stuff instead, 
thanks to Uncle Jacob. It was his side-line. 

Outside were stacks of fat blue tins to 
contain the powder, and mountains of little 
kegs for cheeses that had to travel 

Farther off lived pigs and chickens, that 
looked as if they, too, grew plump on some- 
thing good, and every flower and bean in 
Uncle’s garden seemed taller and healthier 
than any we'd ever seen before. Even 
Uncle’s wife, shy Aunt Ann, was herself so 
round and rosy, you felt there was some- 
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thing special about that Dorset air. 
maybe there was. 


And 


E got back at last to the Aunts’ house 

as it was growing dusk, and the thought 
of hot tea and buttered toast was obliterating 
all else—even cheese-factories. 

Aunt Thea stopped to change her shoes on 
the step, but Selina and I unlocked and danced 
indoors. The holidays were all but gone, 
every minute must be enjoyed! 

Oddly, the parlour was in darkness, the 
long curtains over its one big window drawn. 
“Aunt Cissy,’ I called uncertainly, puzzled by 
the dark, and by little vague sounds I can only 
describe as ‘people in the room’. 

Not given to panic overmuch, I went to the 
window and tried to part the red plush cur- 
tains. They resisted me, seeming to be joined 
together, and finally I wrenched the pair both 
to one side, to let in the dying pink glow from 
the west. 

1 turned to Selina, wide-eyed and silent 
for once. We looked about. She seemed 
to understand what I had felt. ‘But—Aunt 
Cissy’s not here,’ she said. 

“What are you doing? Never a thought for 
your tea, | daresay,’ Aunt Thea grumbled in 
the kitchen. Then we heard: ‘ Drat the girls! 
When did you limbs do this?’ 

We galloped out, to find the larder emptied 
of all its stocks. Boxes, tins, dishes, and even 
bottles, were piled on the kitchen-table in a 
fantastic column that surely could never sur- 
vive? Even as we looked, it wobbled, and all 


three flew to the rescue just in time. 

‘It must have been Aunt Cissy,’ giggled 
Selina, arms full. 

Aunt Thea looked at her sharply, as if she 
would have spoken, but thought better of it. 
*Put it away, like good maids,’ she said, when 
we had made certain that nothing would roll 


to the flagged floor. 
in the parlour? 
kettle?’ 

*Oh, the curtains, Aunt,’ I said, remember- 
ing. ‘They wouldn't come apart-—and Cissy 
isn't there.’ 

Aunt Thea dropped what she was holding 
and went swiftly in. She was staring around 
as we followed, and strode to the window. 

The curtains were indeed joined together, 
sewn right up the middle so neatly and small 
you could hardly see the stitches. It was 
wonderful needlework, of quite unearthly skill. 
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“What were you saying 
Has Cis forgotten to boil the 


Aunt Thea went to the foot of the winding 
staircase, inside its own door, and bumped 
heavily on the treads. This would be felt by 
Cissy, perhaps through her feet, or through 
the very bed or chair where she lay. How- 
ever it was, a knock on the floorboards or 
one’s fist on the wall was as good as a shout 
to Aunt Cissy. We'd experimented at first, 
to see her come running—until she grew wise 
to us. 


UNT THEA came back and rattled crossly 

at the fire in its shining black grate and 

wide hearth like a dark throat. The flame 

was out, and she loved her cup of tea dearly. 

She lit the lamp, and went out to the yard for 
sticks to coax the kettle on. 

Selina and I, vaguely ashamed, cut thick 
slices of bread-and-butter in the kitchen, and 
put eggs on the oil-stove to boil. 

I went back in for a pinch of salt from the 
corner-cupboard—and stood there stupidly. 
The cottage-piano, Aunt Thea’s treasure, was 
completely reversed in its place. Wedged 
askew, without an inch to spare, between the 
cupboard and the heavy old carved chiffonier 
next the window, it turned a blank back to 
the lamplight—-a back of apple-green silk, 
faded and frayed. 

I blinked at it. It couldn’t have been like 
that when we first came in; yet the task of 
moving it silently, in that confined space, was 
plainly impossible. 

Then I noticed Aunt Cissy had come down. 
She sat quietly by the embers of the fire, still 
absorbed in some book. But what would 
she know about it? She hadn't even seen! 

‘Aunt Thea,’ I said, as my elder aunt pushed 
the door with full hands, ‘the piano!’ 

She just looked, dropping the sticks to the 
grate with harassed face. ‘Cissy,’ she sighed 
under her breath, and with, | thought, a covert 
glance at me. ‘Dear knows what we'll do 
with her—or how get that back.’ 

She shook the reader’s shoulder vigorously, 
so that Cissy’s book dropped. She pointed 
to the foolish piano, its back turned like some- 
one sulking; and suddenly Cissy saw it, and 
laughed, in spite of the admonitory finger. 
She clapped her hands at the joke, making her 
clucking noises of approval. 

It began to strike Selina and me as rather 
funny, too, and we giggled away in ecstasies 
of amusement. There was a touch of relief 
about our mirth. 





But Aunt Thea had pounced on something. 
She snatched Cissy’s novel from the floor, and 
turned her sister round. ‘What have you 
been reading again?’ she mouthed. ‘Oh, Cis, 
you did promise—-and see what a to-do youve 
made now!’ 

Cissy looked as sorry as is possible with 
blue eyes and a tip-tilted nose. She peered 
pleadingly into Aunt Thea’s face. 

Aunt Thea tchk-tchked, and put the offend- 
ing volume on the mantelshelf. I saw the 
title. It was /fs and Ans. 

‘Well, we'll have that tea first,” Aunt Thea 
said. ‘Jacob’s coming over later—and I for 
one won't be sorry to see him here! I just 
hope there's nothing more . 


WONDER if anyone remembers that once- 

famous work /fs and Ans? It might almost 
be called the grandfather of to-day’s science 
fiction. Its theme was the things we all 
might do if we would only develop powers 
latent in us—the faith that moves mountains. 
It ran an awkward enough course between 
high-coloured anecdote and _ philosophical 
lecture: but as children we only bothered 
about the stories. We even had to read those 
surreptitiously, for there arose such a con- 
troversy over the book that it was thought 
best to forbid it us. In these enlightened days 
it would probably appear utterly insipid: it 
was ‘signs and wonders’ then. 

Tea done, Aunt Thea set us sponging out 
the larder, putting all her packets and canisters 
safely back again. Enlivened by Cissy’s 
miming, we were hard at the task when Uncle 
Jacob breezed in. He seemed rather more 
abstracted than when in his own kingdom 
that afternoon, and was soon spirited into the 
parlour by Aunt Thea. 

Selina and I couldn’t help hearing some of 
the talk, for with only Aunt Cissy about they 
weren't used to lowering voices. 

*Good Lordy!’ Uncle said as he went in. 
‘How did that happen, Thea?’ 

Her reply was inaudible. 

Then we heard him say: * Not the only one! 
I’ve lost one of my very finest, midsummer 
setting, from the top shelf. Almost certain 
I'd have picked that for the show. Well, ’tis 
gone since you were there Uncle Jacob 
had a grumble of his own. 

Then they moved the piano round again, 
with much grunting and direction from Uncle. 
Once he said breathlessly: ‘Beats me what 
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sets her off—and ‘tis always such pesky things 
to put right!’ 

I moved purposely nearer to the parlour 
door, and caught my aunt's sigh. ‘There, 
she’s excited, having the children to romp 
with—and bin reading that book again. But 
they're off to-morrow.’ 

*“Whyever don’t ‘ee throw it on the coals, 
and have done with it?’ came Uncle's bellow. 
‘Here, give it to me!’ and he stumped to the 
kitchen-door to confront the culprit. 

But his glance happened to fall on the pin- 
neat larder first, and his mouth remained open. 
‘Cissy!’ he said at last, and we all three 
followed his glance to the highest shelf of all. 

It hadn't been necessary to touch that one, 
even if we could have reached it comfortably, 
for it held nothing at all but a large clean dish, 
and a large whole cheese—a perfect cheese, 
round and smooth, firm and pale as a moon, 
and creamy-looking even through the crust. 

Cissy had taken our eyes to it several times, 
and without a word we exchanged the idea 
that our supper would be very nice indeed 
if we got any. 

‘Cissy!’ said Uncle Jacob. ‘What have ‘ee 
done now? And ‘twas to be a show cheese, 
too!’ On his honest face annoyance struggled 
with affection for the sinner. 


| HERE’S something wrong here, we sud- 


denly thought. Were they suspecting 
Aunt Cissy of stealing the cheese that Uncle 
had lost? Why, anyone could have helped 
themselves from the factory! Selina and I 
bristled in Aunt Cissy’s defence—foolishly, 
for we couldn’t know, as Aunt Thea did, that 
there hadn't been a crumb of cheese in the 
house at dinner-time. 

‘Aunt Cissy hasn't been out,’ we said. 
locked her in, for safety, this afternoon.’ 

“Ah, did "ee?’ said Uncle Jacob, but not 
as if it made the least bit of difference. 

“Why did ’ee do it?’ he pleaded of Aunt Cis, 
who stood by the table following everything 
with those blue eyes, hands demurely folded 
together. 

Looking no older than Selina, she glanced 
up at him—and saw the book. Her lip 
drooped piteously, and, in a gesture that said 
all, she spread small hands towards us. 
Towards Selina and me, the companions who 
had shared with her two such wonderful 
months. 

Never have I seen a movement that told 
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© much, without a word spoken. It is almost 
impossible now to believe that Cissy did not 
find a voice and say: * But the children, Jacob 

they love your cheese so well, and it is so 
good. You'll find another, won't you, and 
not be cross? I did it for their sakes.’ 

Uncle suddenly shrugged, and rubbed his 
hands through wiry, greying hair 

lake it back, on the dish,’ Aunt 
suggested behind him **Tisn't 
Maybe you could show it still.’ 

Aw, no, Thea.’ He hesitated. **Twouldn’t 
Ihe harm’s done to her, 
like as not, and she'll fold up suddenly.’ Of 
course he meant the cheese, we realised after 
a moment 


Thea 
harmed. 


be lucky for me 


His hesitation was all Cissy noticed. She 
dragged the kitchen-chair towards the larder, 
and, scrambling up, slammed the inner door 


of wooden slats upon her treasure. 
shan’t have it!” the action said plainly. 

Next she ran to Uncle, her face serious, and 
wriggled the offending book from under his 
arm. Lifting the lid of the copper, where 
paper and sticks were stored against washday, 
she dropped the book in, and banged the lid 
shut again triumphantly. She made a cross 
on her throat with a wet finger for Uncle 
but her eyes twinkled at him now—and waited 
like a Dorset pixie for his verdict. 

He shook his head at her in a bemused way, 
but not crossly. 
Uncle Jacob. 


*You 


said 
However, slowly he pulled on 
his tweedy cap ready to go, and the younger 
aunt’s face broke into smiles. 

We knew what she was thinking. There 
would be cheese—real, tasty Dorset cheese 
for supper after all! 


‘I do wonder, times!’ 


Ballade of Cool Things 


A fountain-spray where pigeons croon 


Within a courtyard; 


clouds enskied 


Above green meadowland that soon 
Will see the jolly huntsman rid 
A-canter with his hounds beside ; 


A schooner on the wind) 
sail 


Crowding her 


Seas 


comes dreamy-eyed 


The comfort of cool images. 


A barefoot hoy that has for boon 


The sparkling burn; 
Smooth silence of a snowy 


the sanctified 
noon, 


As though the drowsy earth had died; 
The glory of the risen bride 


When 
Ave, 


ipril flowers front the breeze 
still the stricken heart may 


hide 


In comfort of cool images. 


1 lovely 


cave 


from granite hewn 


By labour of the lisping tide, 
4 mountain rising to the moon 


With snow) 
Blue Alpine 


hollows half-descried, 

rivulets that glide 

Between sheer walls of rock 
Doth solace for the 


in these 
heart abide 


ind comfort of cool images. 


Prince, you may foil the sun’s hot pride 
And still in drouth have royal ease, 

For unto none can be denied 
The comfort of cool images. 


GORDON NEVILLE. 





Twenty Years 


I.—Shark 


Under the 


Adventure 





A. 


IKE most men, I have occasionally thrown 

a baited hook into the sea and dragged up 

a struggling fish at the end of aline. It certainly 

never occurred to me that the day might come 

when the positions would be reversed, and | 

should be dangling at the end of a line held by 
a fish. 


The profession of deep-sea diving is full of 


strange contrasts. One moment the diver may 
be bored to tears performing a job that requires 
no intelligence and little skill; the next 
moment he may be battling for his life. At 
the time of the shark adventure I was engaged 
on a most prosaic job, the laying of a sewerage 
pipe into the sea off St Ives, Cornwall. It 
would be hard to find a more unromantic job. 


It was essential to have the seaward end of 


the pipe in a prearranged position against a 
large rock on the sea-floor, and to make quite 
certain that it would be in that position I laid 
the last section of piping first. The job then 
moved backwards, guided by a wire, to link 
up with the shore end of the construction. 
The routine consisted of laying a bed of con- 
crete by arranging bags of cement in the shape 
of a cradle. As soon as sufficient bed was 
completed, a section of pipe twelve feet long 
by two feet in diameter was lowered down to 
me. Each section had to be bolted on to the 
existing pipe. 


On land, such heavy sections of piping 


would have required the combined muscles of 


a gang of labourers to jockey them into posi- 
tion and get the bolt-holes aligned. A deep- 
sea diver has to learn how to perform such 
jobs single-handed, using brain instead of 
brawn. The weight of the pipe was taken by 
the ship above, so that there was little muscle- 
work to be done, but since every movement of 
the ship, as it rode at anchor, imparted similar 
movement to the pipe, a considerable amount 


JHARD 


of juggling was necessary to get each section 
into position 

The work was further complicated by the 
heavy ground-swell peculiar to St Ives. After 
every twelfth wave or thereabouts there would 
come a series of three big ones, of which the 
middle wave was the biggest of all. It was 
an essential part of the job to count the waves, 
so as to arrange for a reasonably quiet period 
for the crucial task of fitting the pilot bolt. 
Otherwise, just as the bolt was being fixed, the 
ground-swell would come along and lift the 
pipe three or four feet, after which it would 
have to be carefully manceuvred into position 
again. 


FTER a few weeks of this work I got to 
know the local conditions so well that the 

task of pipe-laying became almost automatic 
and I was able to pay more attention than 
usual to the teeming life of the sea 
neighbourhood 
spider-crabs. 


In this 
there were thousands of 
Some days they were so thick 
that there was not sufficient room for them on 
the sea-floor and they were forced to scuttle 
about on top of each other. Frequently | had 
to kick hundreds aside in order to be able to 
get at my work. Other days there was not a 
crab to be seen. Although they were a nuis- 
ance, I was always glad to see the spider-crabs, 
Their absence was invariably followed by a 
spell of rough weather which made it im- 
possible to do any diving. 

| was working on this job for most of the 
summer. From time to time there had been 
reports of sharks in the vicinity of St Ives. 
My topside men in the boat had seen a shark 
on several occasions and holiday-makers at 
St Ives had actually looked down on one from 
the pier. Presently it was established beyond 
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reasonable doubt that there was only one 
shark, a fish of about fourteen feet long, which 
seemed to have selected St Ives as its holiday 
resort. The fish became quite a familiar 
figure in the neighbourhood, and the local 
fishermen christened it ‘Lizzie’, for reasons 
best known to themselves, but to my way of 
thinking-—afterwards—Lizzie was no lady. 

Personally, | had never seen the shark, but 
my topside men had often seen Lizzie playing 
about round a broken-down break water about 
one hundred yards from where I was working. 
Each time I came up they asked me whether 
I had seen anything of the shark, but the 
water was so cloudy that visibility was limited 
to about ten feet. 


( NE day the contractor’s son asked to be 

taken down under and, after he had been 
dressed up, | piloted him to the sea-floor and 
held his hand while he inspected the progress 
of the work. Like many novices in diving, he 
apparently came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing in it. A day or so later my civic 


duties as Mayor of Falmouth necessitated my 
attendance at a meeting of the assessment 
appeals committee, and during my absence the 
contractor's son got himself dressed up in my 


diving-suit and did a little solo diving. Hear- 
ing of this on the following day, I took him 
severely to task for his foolhardiness, little 
dreaming that shortly I was to provide him 
with an object-lesson worth hours of lecturing. 

At 11 a.m. I went down and carried on with 
the monotonous job of pipe-laying. My top- 
side men were not very experienced in the 
work of attending a diver, and one of their 
faults was to allow too much slack in the life- 
line and air-hose. This is not a serious fault, 
but there is always a possibility that the con- 
nections may get snagged up around some 
obstacle. On the particular morning in ques- 
tion my air-hose was actually lying on the 
sea-floor, and once I had nearly tripped over 
it. The circumstance was not worth a special 
signal, but I made a mental note to remind the 
topside men about it. At that very moment 
the thing happened. 

There was a swirl in the cloudy water above 
me and a violent tug on my lifeline. The next 
thing I knew was that I was being dragged 
about on the sea-floor like the tail of a cracked 


whip. Even while I was being swished around, 
I guessed what had happened. Lizzie had 
been prowling round and had either caught her 
tail in a loop of the lifeline or had fouled it 
with her open mouth. Perhaps she had taken 
a snap at the line in mistake for aneel. Which- 
ever it was, she could not get rid of the 
incubus and she was dashing about like a mad 
thing in an effort to shake me off. 

The shark jerked me this way and that, 
banging me up against the pipe and then 
twitching me away, not giving me half-a- 
chance to get at my knife, so that I could cut 
the rope. Finally, after a vicious tug that sent 
me spinning a dozen feet, the commotion 
ceased and I found myself sprawling on the 
sea-floor, wondering whether I was still in 
one piece or not. 

Cautiously I picked myself up and gave a 
tentative signal on my lifeline. There was an 
ominous slackness on the rope. I pulled the 
line down and after gathering in about ten 
feet the broken end came into view. That my 
air-hose was intact, I knew, because I was still 
receiving air, and I blessed the carelessness of 
my topside men in having given it so much 
slack. Had the air-hose and lifeline been 
together, as usually, I should have provided 
an unexpected meal for the spider-crabs. 

I debated the advisability of giving a signal 
on my air-hose, but decided against it, as my 
topside men might start trying to haul me up 
by the hose alone, and that would never have 
stood the strain. Instead, I took the ‘diver’s 
express’ to the surface by closing my exhaust- 
valve and allowing my suit to inflate until I 
was buoyant. 

Curiously enough, the person most shaken 
by the incident was the contractor’s son, whose 
mind was occupied with the thought of what 
might have happened if the shark had chosen 
the previous day for its investigation of my 
diving activities. | escaped with minor injuries, 
mainly bruised knees and barked shins. 

Lizzie was seen several times afterwards by 
my topside men, but from first to last I myself 
never caught a glimpse of the shark that had 
‘hooked’ me. That was just as well for 
Lizzie. After my adventure with her, I kept 
two sticks of gelignite handy on board the 
ship. I did not bear the shark any ill-will, but, 
given the opportunity, I intended to cure her 
permanently of her habit of fishing for men. 





Po ah Se 
Quetta Days 





VALENTINE 


NCE upon a time he who entered for the 

~” Staff College examination was regarded 
by all save the most eccentric regiments as 
something of a freak. He was either in love, 


which was a military offence before the age of 


thirty, or he was in debt, or there was some 
other compelling reason that obliged him to 
quit the regiment and seek pastures new. 
Between the wars, however, there was a 
change of heart and the urge to add the magic 
letters p.s.c. (‘passed staff college’) to your 
name became strong indeed. So, as you en- 
tered the thirties, you signed up with a cram- 
mer, taught your wife to keep your Manual 
of Military Law amended, forwent, if you 
were in the tropics, your afternoon siesta and 
got down to business. 
College’ became a reality as well as a cover 
plan for dodging unpopular engagements. 
The exam behind you, you awaited with 


what patience you could muster the edition of 


a Times of mid-June, which would carry the 
results. They were divided into three sections: 
the Camberley successes, the Quetta successes, 
and the ‘Qualifiers’"—-namely, those who had 
gained enough marks to qualify for entrance, 
but not enough to be awarded a competitive 
vacancy. A few weeks later a further list 
would appear of the favoured qualifiers who 
had been granted a nomination to one or other 
of the Colleges. 

To my surprise, and to the much greater 
surprise of my wife, for this particular prophet 
is quite without honour in his own country, 
my name appeared one bright June morning 
in the Quetta list. 


HE following January a much-travelled 
family-party might have been observed 
descending from the train on to the roofless 


‘Working for the Staff 


BOUCHER 


platform of Quetta station. It consisted of my 
wife and me; Simon, our heir, aged one; and 
Nanny. It was snowing, but the snow was 
not reaching the ground; instead, it was being 
driven parallel with it in the teeth of an arctic 
blizzard. Barely twelve-hours before. we had 
been sweltering in the dusty heat of the Sind 
Desert, with a thermometer in the low 
hundreds. 

We must have presented a strange spectacle 
to the Staff-Sergeant who met us with the 
College bus—especially Simon. The doctors 
were still convinced that exposure of the bare 
head to the tropic’sun meant sudden death. 
Before we left England we had accordingly 
bought Simon a white solar topee, which, 
though it was the smallest in the shop, would 
have suited him down to the ground had it 
not been for his ears. Simon and his topee 
had become inseparable. He was, in fact, 
wearing it now. Moreover, towards the end 
of the journey he had become restive and we 
had consoled him with milk chocolate. A 
one-year-old can make a bar of milk chocolate 
go a long way —all over himself, indeed—and 
Simon had done full justice to his. The fact 
that the water in the lavatory of our compart- 
ment had frozen long since had eliminated the 
possibility of sponging him down before we 
left the train 

Nanny thought nothing at all of Quetta, but 
we comforted ourselves with the thought that 
her notice, had she given it in at that moment 

and she was showing every sign of doing so 

would take some time to effect, for she was 
several thousand miles by then from her home 
in Kent. 


I EFORE we left England we had been asked 
what type of bungalow we wished to 
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occupy. There were three choices. The first 
was a brand-new, earthquake-proof palace of 
reinforced concrete, containing all mod. con. 
Clearly, however, this accommodation was for 
princes and rich men only. It swallowed in 
rent not only one’s marriage allowance, but a 
good deal more besides; and so with regret 
we had turned it down. The second was a 
pre-earthquake bungalow, deemed unsafe to 
sleep in at night, which entailed retiring to a 
rondavel at the bottom of the garden at bed- 
time. As Simon was becoming noticeably 
mobile, the inconvenience of the arrangement 
was obvious. The third was a tin hut, termed 
in official parlance ‘temporary sub-standard 
accommodation’. As the financial authorities 
almost paid you to go into one, and as your 
marriage allowance was left intact, the appeal 
of this lowly form of housing was immediately 
apparent. We plumped for a tin hut. 
Surprising though our own appearance on 
arrival may have been, we ourselves were 
faintly surprised at the appearance of our 
fellow Europeans whom we passed on the 
drive to our new home. They were dressed to 
a man in ankle-length shaggy coats, which 
might not have looked strange on a trapper in 
the snowy wastes of northern Canada, but 
which struck an incongruous note in the re- 
spectable environment of cantonments, cold 
though it was. Soon, however, we had 
followed the fashion and had rigged ourselves 
out in ‘poshteens’, overcoats made from the 
skins of mountain-sheep and worn woolly side 
out. Mighty comforting they were, too, 
though their makers were not always over- 
meticulous in the curing of the hides. If you 
stood too near the warmth of a fire in your 
poshteen, even your best friend could hardly 
refrain from telling you that you smelt. 
Towards the end of our drive we passed the 
main buildings of the Staff College. Rever- 
ently | uncovered, noticing with some surprise 
at the same time that, just short of the gate, 
there was erected in the verge at the roadside 
the warning sign to motorists that there was a 
school ahead. In India this sign took the 
form of a small boy running, with a satchel on 
his shoulder. This was thorough staff work. 
Evidently, I reflected, they forgot nothing at 
this seat of learning. How wrong I was! As 
we drew up at our tin hut, it was perfectly 
clear that they had forgotten all about our 
own arrival. Everything was bolted and 
barred. Through the windows we could 
discern furniture neatly stacked in the centre 
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of each room. Carpets were as yet rolled up. 

Good neighbourliness was, however, one of 
the most delightful features of life in India in 
those days. A member of the senior division, 
spotting our plight, summoned us into his own 
hut next door. Soon we were thawing in front 
of his blazing fire, with plates of eggs and 
bacon on our knees. When we got back to 
our hut the Staff-Sergeant had dug out the 
bearer who had been engaged for us and some 
order was emerging frorn the chaos. 

In next to no time we had settled into 
Quetta. Nanny, who had taken such a dim 
initial view of the place, was soon being 
courted by a handsome bombardier from the 
mountain battery down the road. Domestic 
peace was thus ensured, and Jack took up 
almost permanent residence with us. In time 
he was as expert at bathing Simon as Nanny 
herself. 

The bearer was, however, a vexation, and it 
was not until six months had passed that we 
discovered the least sign of talent in him. I 
had been playing tennis and had broken a 
couple of strings in my racquet. I forgot all 
about it until the next game, when I noticed 
that the damage had been immaculately re- 
paired. Inquiries elicited the fact that up to 
now the bearer had been employed as a tennis 
marker in a down-country club. His defici- 
encies as a bearer were thus explained. 


UETTA was a place of never-ending 


wonderment. The earthquake had left 
it an arid waste of dry, rocky rubble. Yet it 
needed only one element, water, to make it 
burgeon. For that element the cantonment 
depended upon a single stream, carried, icy 
cold and crystal clear, down the side of the 
main road in a concrete conduit. 

We had engaged a_ water-carrier-cum- 
gardener, but, as the ground around the hut 
was little more than stone, we imagined that 
his working-day would be mainly spent in 
cutting wood and heating our bath-water, and 
that gardening would be a minor considera- 
tion. We did not know our Quetta. At the 
approach of spring he busied himself building 
low mud walls, no more than six inches high, 
until there was a patch in front of the hut like 
a checker-board. He induced us to buy him 
seeds and seedlings, and we did so more as a 
gesture of goodwill than with serious intent. 

One morning, as dawn was breaking, we 
heard the sound of running water in front of 





the bungalow. We got out of bed and went 
to the window. Our gardener was squatting 
in the middle of his checker-board playing 
mud-pies—or so we thought at first sight. At 
breakfast we learned that it had been ‘our 
night for the water’—the night when the 
cantonment authority diverted the stream 
towards us and our neighbours. Our gardener 
had been making gaps in his walls and then 
closing them again, until the whole of the 
little garden was flooded. A couple of days 
later the seeds were showing and the seedlings 
were in bud. Two or three wecks after that 
the garden was a mass of colour and remained 
so until the end of summer. 

So, too, with the orchards in and around 
cantonments. In mid-winter you would have 
said that the wretched, black skeletons of trees 
could never flower again. Yet in spring they 
were a mass of blossom, and in summer 
cherries, peaches, and nectarines were to be 
had for the asking. 

So, too, with the mountainside, at one 
moment ironbound with frost; the next 
ablaze with baby red tulips. The earthquake 
itself was proof that Quetta could do nothing 
by halves. 


VEN then, as a means of transport, the 


horse was on its way out. Fortunately, 
however, among the teaching staff were some 
old-fashioned enough to believe that there was 
still a certain virtue in the ability to ride. And 
sO we were required to provide ourselves with 
a charger. Moreover, before the first term 
was many weeks old, we were required to 
‘pass out’ in riding in front of a cavalryman 
on the directing staff. Many students had 
wrongly imagined that equitation, as a com- 
pulsory exercise, was a thing of the past and 
had deserted the saddle years before. The 
passing-out parade was in consequence a 
vivid ceremony, not unlike, I should imagine, 
a circus in the very early days of rehearsal. 
Having passed out, you were eligible to hunt 
with the Quetta, a pack which, for sheer 
danger, was in a class of its own. In cold 
blood you would have hesitated to trot a horse 
over that inhospitable ground, all rock and 
shale. On the brush of a hard-running jack, 
making for the mountains, you sat down, shut 
your eyes and prayed, while sparks flew from 
your pony’s shoes. As if the going was not 
frightening enough, life was further com- 
plicated by a unique hazard, One of the 
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reasons for the fertility of the Quetta plain was 
its numerous underground streams. Since 
Persian days wells had been sunk at regular 
intervals to tap the precious water. The wells 
were clearly visible as heaps of rock. What 
was not apparent, until you were on it, was 
whether or not the roof of the stream between 
the wells had caved in. If it had not, you 
galloped on; if it had, your pony applied all 
four brakes and you went up his neck, to find 
yourself gazing between his ears at forty or 
fifty feet of black chasm. It was an astonish- 
ing fact that during my single season with the 
Quetta not one follower went down a ‘kareze’ 
why I know not. 

We met in the cold half-light of dawn, for 
then scenting conditions were at their best. 
Indeed, scent was sometimes more than breast- 
high, and I can call to mind being able 
literally to smell jack from the saddle as I have 
watched hounds being thrown into the cover 
of some gloomy peach orchard before the sun 
was up. 

Jackal, it must be recorded with regret, were 
not invariably all that we hunted. Dotted 
over the plain were the rough shelters of the 
itinerant camel-dealers, for ever on the move 
between Afghanistan and the Indus valley. 
Included in their train were the inevitable 
pi-dogs, which, had they remained in the 
sanctuary of the tents, would have been safe 
enough. As we jogged past from one cover 
to the next, however, cur-like they had to 
emerge and snarl. It was too much for even 
our well-behaved little pack, and many were 
the sharp bursts we enjoyed on the flea-ridden 
tails of howling pi-dogs. They were too 
unsavoury for hounds, and I never saw one 
pulled down. 

Many of my memories of Quetta are, it 
seems, connected with the hours before sun- 
rise. There were the chilly mornings when you 
climbed out of bed at 3 o’clock to be on some 
gheel for the morning flight of duck. Then 
the groping walk round the lakeside and the 
short voyage in the punt, until you found 
yourself at the floating barrel, generally half- 
full of water, which was your stand; the 
peering into the gloom to get your bearings 
and to try to locate neighbouring guns; the 
first swish of wings in the grey light; the 
sudden rise of the sun, and the shame as you 
surveyed the damage you had wrought among 
the coot and your singular lack of success with 
the mallard. Luckily the gun-boys were not 
averse to coot as an article of diet and were 
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prepared to conceal the signs of your inepti- 
tude about their persons. 


E worked, too, our programme increas- 
ing in tempo from the kindergarten of 
message-writing to the honours school of the 
divisional exercise. The latter took place at 
the end of the first year, the senior division 
taking the principal roles and we of the junior 
division doing the dog’s-body jobs. I drew 
the part of Camp Commandant at Div. H.Q. 
In those piping days of peace the army was 
progressing apace on paper, but not so fast in 
fact. Thus each mail from the War Office 
would bring a batch of new paper establish- 
ments, which were far from implementation in 
real life. A recently revised establishment for 
a Div. H.Q. had contained the mysterious 
new appointment of Camp Commandant. 
There he was, and it was right and proper that 
for our divisional exercise a Camp Com- 
mandant there should be. What he did was 
quite another question, and in my search of 
the manuals I drew blank. The Camp Com- 
mandant had arrived in the war establish- 
ments, but not in Field Service Regulations. 
There was nothing for it but for me to draw 
up my own terms of reference. 

I visualised the Camp Commandant as a 
blend of matron and housewife to the per- 
sonnel of Div. H.Q. and I made my plans 
accordingly. ‘Feed the brute’ was, I recalled, 
the first maxim of the good housewife. |! 
determined that there should be no mistake 
about the browsing and sluicing at my H.Q. 
I went into committee of ways and means 
with the mess steward and we nearly fiiled the 
three-ton lorry which had been allocated us. 

The first location for Div. H.Q. was in a 
pleasant dak bungalow some miles outside 
Quetta. My first dinner was a success, and 
even the D.S. attached to us wore a well-fed 
look at the end of it. I turned into my camp- 
bed satisfied that I had interpreted at least one 
of my duties correctly. 


Then the distressing modern trend reared 
its ugly head again.: It was perhaps 2 a.m. 
when I felt a heavy hand on my shoulder. It 
was the duty officer. ‘The divisional com- 
mander is going to open a Tac. H.Q. six miles 
further on in two hours time,’ he said. 

Now, the conception of a split H.Q. to give 
flexibility of command was one that had been 
occupying us much in discussion throughout 
the course. For it to happen at a lower level 
than corps was then a revolutionary idea, 
though now, of course, a commonplace. I 
viewed the prospect bleakly. “He can’t,’ I 
answered shortly. ‘The mess lorry is loaded 
in bulk and I can’t feed two lots of people six 
miles apart.’ 

The duty officer displayed no sense of co- 
operation. ‘You've got to,’ he said. ‘The 
commander is visiting brigades now and he 
won't be coming back here. He'll go straight 
to Tac. and he wants everything to be set up 
for breakfast.” 

Thenceforth for the rest of the night an 
observer would have beheld strange goings-on 
at Div. H.Q. Crouched in the three-ton lorry, 
their light a single hurricane-lamp, two 
figures, mine and the mess steward’s, proceeded 
to make two messes from one. He took a 
carving-knife, | a kitchen-spoon. He cut 
hams and tongues in half; I divided up tins 
of jam and jars of pickle. The drink, being in 
bottles, was more easily divisible. I could not 
help wondering if it was for this that the 
taxpayer was standing me an expensive 
education in staff duties. : 

By dawn our work was done. We purloined 
the D.S. staff car while the D.S. were still 
asleep and sent it on its way laden with the 
wherewithal for the second mess. No one had 
considered the correct location for the Camp 
Commandant when his camp was split in 
twain. I spent the rest of the exercise like a 
scalded cat in perpetual motion between the 
two. No one starved. 

Perhaps it was my skill with the kitchen- 
spoon that eventually gained me my p.s.c. 


MR 


Pansies 


My pansies look like butterflies 
That settle and remain 

With wings outspread until they rise 
And take the air again. 
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But see, the sun makes manifest 
A most amazing sight 

Now butterflies have come to rest, 
The pansies are in flight! 


James MACALPINE. 











The Devil and 


Macgregor 





MARJORY WHITELAW 


HE summer day was hot and heavy, and 

Robbie Macgregor’s temper matched it. 
He lay sprawled on the grassy bank of the 
river, the dark-running Richelieu, a little way 
outside the fort of St John in the province of 
Lower Canada. His handsome young face 
scowled darkly. His fine new kilt, the dress 
uniform of the Highland regiment with which 
he had so lately come to Canada, was crumpled 
heedlessly beneath him, and his bagpipes lay 
where he had flung them on the grass. 

His bagpipes! Until an hour ago they had 
been his pride, his life-—his heart's truest love 
even, ever since the day when Lucie Dumoulin 
had proved to be such a faithless flirt, who 
would not recognise the power and the glory 
of being a piper for the best Highland regiment 
in Canada. And now they were nothing but 
a symbol of disgrace. His stomach turned 
over within him, and he thumped his large fist 
upon the ground in angry pain as the memory 
flooded into his mind. A thousand echoes of 
the laughter of the crowd rang in his aching 
ears. 

Robbie wondered that he was not already 
dead of the shame of it. From the whole of 
that gay crowd attending the Highland Games 





organised in honour of Lord Durham's visit 
to the fort as the new Governor-General 
there had arisen a mass shout of laughter, and 
it had been directed at him, Robert Roderick 
lan Macgregor. 

It was, of course, entirely the fault of Lucie 
dark-haired, sonsic, laughing Lucie. He had 
paid her some court when he first arrived in 
St John. He had shown her the working of 
the bagpipes and had told her of his ambition 

no, intention—to become the pipe-major of 
the regiment. A glorious intention. And she 
had smiled at him, her dark eyes full of 
promise. And then, when he had at last made 
up his mind and had informed her that he 
would marry her—she had gazed at him wide- 
eyed and said: * But, monsieur, I cannot marry 
you-——-you are not a farmer!’ 

A farmer! It seemed that while she was 
willing to consider his petition—petition, 
indeed: had he not made up his mind!—she 
was not willing to marry a common soldier, 
especially since her father would leave his 
good, rich farm to the man who became his 
son-in-law. Now Robbie, truth to tell, was 
not unwilling to be a farmer later, after his 
adventuring and glory were over. But Lucie 
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had laughed at him and said he was filled with 
a truly sinful pride. 

Oh women, women, aye wishing to make 
fools of their betters! Fickle, contrary 
creatures, they bring nothing but disgrace upon 
the heads of men. Robbie groaned again. It 
was still incredible to him. This was to have 
been the glorious day that would show the 
colonel how richly he deserved promotion, and 
would also show Lucie her fate. 


OBBIE had swept into the parade-ground 
at the head of a company of Highland 
soldiers, his kilt swinging and the sound of the 
pipes clear in his ears as he played a pibroch 
composed for the occasion. And, as he had 
approached the reviewing-stand where Lord 
Durham and the officers were sitting, his eyes 
had been impelled toward a spot of bright 
yellow near by. With the shock of a man 
surprised in ambush, he had realised that it 
was a yellow hat worn by Lucie, that she was 
smiling and gazing fondly on a man seated 
beside her, and that this man was a feckless, 
fair-haired corporal of his acquaintance from 
an English regiment. A puir craitur o’ an 
Englishman. That Lucie should do this, too. 
Oh, the shock had been beyond endurance, 
truly more than a man could bear. Robbie 
had lost his breath with the force of it, and the 
fine brave music of the march that was floating 
out over the summer air, delighting its listeners, 
had, to his terrible anguish, suddenly collapsed 
into a wild, gasping shrick. And after a 
surprised silence, he heard one tiny feminine 
giggle, and then a burst of laughter from 
several hundred throats. 

There had been only one thing for him to 
do. In silence and complete dignity he had 
marched to the end of the parade-ground and 
out at the lower gate. ‘Och,’ Robbie wept, 
‘I'd gie my soul to—to be on the other side 
o’ the world...” and could say no more. 

The hot air grew still and the birds fell silent. 
There was not a sound, and even Robbie in his 
anguish became conscious of the oppressive 
strangeness. He raised his head and sniffed 
suspiciously. He thought he could feel a smell 
of something or other. 

A soft, rather dry cough came from behind 
him. Robbie turned and leaped to his feet. 
A wee man stood there, a little, wizened, dried- 
up creature, with a face as pale as a puddock 
and bleak, watery eyes that looked at Robbie 
humbly but with—was it purpose? Robbie 
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felt there was something alarming about him, 
though this he could not understand, for what 
could be alarming about a wee man in shabby 
black, wearing a battered beaver hat and 
carrying an old umbrella that looked like a 
straggly weed? ‘Who are ye?’ he demanded. 

The little man pointed his old umbrella at a 
dandelion growing at his feet and regarded 
Robbie with eyes that suddenly seemed less 
humble. ‘Ye said a minute ago,’ he replied, 
‘that to be on the other side o’ the world ye’d 
be willin’ to gie yer soul.’ 

Robbie had not been brought up in the 
Scottish kirk for nothing. In a flash the awful 
comprehension came to him. He was 
suddenly certain that it had been brimstone he 
could feel in the air. He paled. He had 
heard of this sort of thing happening in his 
mother’s day. ‘It’s the devil!’ he cried, 
trembling. ‘The devil himsel’!’ 


HE wee man’s face took on a rather bland 

look, perhaps of pride, perhaps of satis- 
faction. * Now, now,’ he said, in a tone that he 
tried to make soothing, ‘ye’re no’ to be upset. 
I’m just Mr George Docherty, as ye see, who 
travels in books an’ other oddments.” And 
he nodded in the direction of a battered 
carpet-bag lying behind him. 

‘Books?’ said Robbie nervously. 

‘Aye,’ replied Mr Docherty. ‘Books, wi’ a 
pretty picture or two, an’ then other fancies 
like a wee bit scent to tempt an auld woman 
who ought to be thinkin’ o’ her latter end, an’ 
a silk whimsy for a pretty maid... Ye might 
call me a traveller in temptations for other 
men,’ said Mr Docherty, with a poor attempt 
at a smile, ‘for wi’ my present accoutrement 
I'd no’ be able to tempt the soul frae a sheep.’ 

*Tempt?’ whispered Robbie. ‘Soul?’ And 
his voice shook. He drew back a pace or two, 
and tried to stand in a soldierly manner. 
*Ye'll no’ tempt the soul frae a Macgregor 
o’ Balquhidder!’ he cried. 

*Dinna upset yersel’, lad,’ said the little man 
crossly. ‘There's nae need to let yer shanks 
shiver.’ He looked at Robbie, a bit tentatively. 
‘As for bein’ the devil...” His eyes gleamed 
sharply fora moment. Then the pale, wizened 
face assumed a smile of simplicity and 
modesty. ‘Losh, man,’ he said, ‘I’m no’ the 
Heid One. I'm just—just a wee private in the 
armies o’—o’ the other side. Reduced to the 
ranks, ye might say.’ He poked again at the 
dandelion and beat it into a little pile of 
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twisted shreds of yellow. 
said, ‘after yer soul at all.’ 

Robbie took a deep breath and felt a little 
stronger. ‘What is’t ye do want, then?’ he 
asked, for he knew well that the occasion 
would demand something of him. 

Mr Docherty pursed his lips. ‘Did I no’,’ 
he said, ‘did I no’ hear ye say ye'd like to be 
off to the other side o’ the world?’ 

*Ye did that,’ said Robbie, gloomily. 

*Ye'll no’ be wantin’ yer kilt, then,” said Mr 
Docherty. ‘Or yer bonnet either,’ and to 


‘An’ I’m no’,’ he 


Robbie his voice seemed to have a sound of 


briskness that had not been there before. 

‘I’m no’ just sure,” he began. 

Mr Docherty, however, wasn’t paying 
attention. He was thumbing through a little 
black book he had brought out of his pocket, 
nodding from time to time. ‘Yes,’ he said 
finally. ‘Yes, I'd just hae the authority. Just 
enough. We can manage.’ And he turned 
to Robbie. ‘Lad,’ he said, ‘I'll make a bargain 
wi’ ye.’ 

Robbie leaped back. ‘Bargain!’ he cried, 
and searched his memory for remnants of his 
grandfather's theological discourses. ‘I'll no’ 
bargain wi’ a son o’ —’ 

Mr Docherty drew upon his own patience. 
“Robbie, man,’ he said gently. *Whisht, now, 
dinna jump off like that. I’m offerin’ ye a 
bargain, but it’s a bargain ye’ve asked for 
yersel’. Ye want to be off to the other side 
o’ the world. I'm able to help ye, an’ wi’ nae 
harm to ye. Nae harm at all.’ Robbie was 
coming near again. ‘Now, let’s sit doon, 
there’s a good lad,’ said Mr Docherty 
encouragingly, ‘an’ we'll talk it over.” And 
he waved Robbie to a seat on the grass beside 
him. 


* AYE, Robbie,” he went on. ‘It’s a sair 

fecht, ye ken, when a man has to travel 
the world lookin’ the way I do this minute. 
Look at me, just look at me,’ he said bitterly, 
‘an’ tell me how I could be expected to get 
any results at all? Dinna talk to me aboot 
the doonfa’ o’ Adam in the Garden of Eden. 
It can be far waur when it happens to other 
folk.’ 

‘Other folk?’ said Robbie. 

“Aye, lad. Folk like me. I'll no’ attempt 
to bamboozle ye, Robbie—I overplayed my 
hand the last time. An’ I lost. Lost in a 
bairnish battle o’ wits.” Mr Docherty drooped. 
‘Lost to a mingy, creepin’, cowerin’ wretch o’ 


a dominie, a schoolmaster that I didna think 
would ken sae muckle o’ his Bible. I tried to 
beat him at his own game. An’ this was my 
punishment, Robbie, lad. I'd hae to creep 
and cower like this around the world until I 
could strike a better bargain...’ He sighed. 
*Oh, Robbie, man, I’m sae battered aboot by 
the tempests o’ fate I canna carry on withoot 
a change o’ clothing, at the very least .. .’ 

Mr Docherty was by now such a pathetic 
and wistful figure that Robbie to his surprise 
felt something like sympathy creeping into his 
heart, and fear, accordingly, creeping out. 
*Ye'd need to hae a fine bargain to offer,’ he 
said, judiciously. 

*Oh, but I hae, I hae,’ replied Mr Docherty. 
‘Think o” yer shame a while back. Despised, 
rejected o’ men, were ye no’? I saw it, lad, 
for I was there.’ 

Robbie scowled. 

‘Well, then. I can offer ye—the other side 
o’ the world! Where will it be? Ceylon, 
India, rubies, pearls, riches . .. South America, 
bonnie dark-eyed lassies ... Where? Ye've 
only to name it, lad,” said Mr Docherty, his 
face alight with enthusiasm. 

‘An’ in return?’ Robbie said slowly, his eyes 
fixed on Mr Docherty’s. 

‘Och, nae muckle at all. Yer kilt, yer 
bonnet.” Mr Docherty chuckled, a surprising 
sound. ‘Ye’re a byordinair handsome lad, 
Robbie, and I'd like fine to look just like you.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Robbie coldly, * but I dinna want 
to look just like you.’ 

*Ye wouldna,” said Mr Docherty. ‘It'd be 
mair like a wee bit o’ you an’ a wee bit o’ me 
It’s what they call a compromise. It’s a’ laid 
doon here in the Articles,’ and he tapped his 
little black book. ‘It'd make a good pair out 
o’ the two o’ us. An’ losh, man, ye’ve looks 
enough for two!’ 

‘I'll no’ deny it,’ said Robbie, a little smugly. 
*But I’ve nae fondness for wearin’ black.’ 

‘Ah, but it would be the best black!’ cried 
Mr Docherty, ‘no’ puir shabby stuff like this. 
Ye'd be a rich man, Robbie. I hae the 
authority for it here, in my wee book.’ 

‘Times I’ve wanted to be rich,’ said Robbie 
reflectively. ‘But it never seemed better than 
bein’ the best piper in the regiment. An’ now 
all that’s lost to me, and Lucie too, an’ I 
suppose I might as well be rich. . .’ 


E can just sit an’ make up yer mind where 
it ll be,’ said Mr Docherty encouragingly. 
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‘Ceylon,’ murmured Robbie. ‘Or South 
America...’ His eyes were full of visions. 

Mr Docherty sat waiting, a little smile 
playing about his thin lips. 

“How would ye arrange it, now?’ asked 
Robbie. 

‘Och, the usual way,’ said Mr Docherty. 
‘A wee puff o’ smoke.’ 

“But what aboot when I arrive?’ asked 
Robbie. 

‘A’ details guaranteed, of course,’ said Mr 
Docherty. 

*Umph,’ said Robbie. ‘Aye.’ 

Mr Docherty leaped to his feet. ‘Lad,’ 
he cried, ‘yell never regret it. Now this 
is what ye'll do. Ye'll cast yer jacket an’ 
yer kilt an’ a’ the rest. Just yer outer gar- 
ments. Then ye'll leave them here aside me. 
An’ syne ye’ll ging ower to yonder bush, doon 
by the bank o’ the river, and sit facin’ the other 
side o' the river for as lang as it will take 
ye to say yer Catechism. Syne,’ he went on, 
‘by the time ye've finished, yer fate will be 
sealed.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Robbie. * But how will I know?’ 

Mr Docherty regarded him sorrowfully. 
‘Lad,’ he said, ‘ ye’re no’ haein’ doots? If it’s 
a question o’ faith—just mind a’ the times the 
Other Side has telt ye to hae faith. It’s the 
same on mine, too.’ He smiled benignly. 
*An’ forby, think o’ the alternative.’ 

Robbie did, and he stood up. He slowly 
took off the plaid that rose from his waist to 
his shoulder, where it was fastened with a 
silver brooch, and laid it on the ground. Then 
he unfastened his kilt and handed it to Mr 
Docherty. 

Mr Docherty seized hold of it eagerly. ‘A 
new life for ye, my boy,’ he said gaily, ‘on the 
other side o’ the world.” Already Mr Docherty 
seemed to be giving himself an air or two. 


OBBIE stood him, a 


He was 


looking around 

torrent of confusion in his mind. 
dazzled by the new life offered to him, but 
strangely reluctant to leave the old. The pipes 
lay on the ground beside the plaid, and his 


heart crumpled as he looked at them. ‘The 
pipes,” he said to Mr Docherty sadly. ‘Ye'll 
be wantin’ the pipes, of course. An’ I suppose 
ye'll be wantin’ a lesson on them, too,’ he 
went on rather doubtfully, ‘for I dinna 
suppose ye know a pibroch frae a —’ 

‘The pipes!’ cried Mr Docherty, 
laughed. ‘I'll no’ need yer pipes, lad.’ 
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and 
His 





eyes gleamed, his lips curved, and his voice 
was loud with confidence. ‘Pipes!’ said Mr 
Docherty, and he rocked with amusement, 
and once more overplayed his hand. ‘A 
soldier’s geegaw?’ he cried. ‘A great bag o’ 
wind? A caterwaulin’, groanin’, shriekin’ 
thing?’ he said, and laughed again, and indeed 
did not stop laughing until he saw Robbie 
standing silent and whitefaced with wrath, his 
eyes like hard blue steel. 

Robbie was refastening his tunic with 
trembling fingers. ‘To think that a Mac- 
gregor o’ Balquhidder was so near to fallin’ 
into the arms o’ Lucifer!’ he cried. ‘Ye'll 
no’ tempt me, ye wee cowerin’ man, that has 
nae respect for Scotland’s glory.’ And he took 
a pace toward him, so that Mr Docherty, still 
clutching the kilt, backed away toward the 
river. Another step backward, and another, 
and Mr Docherty, seeing nothing in front of 
him but Robbie's furious face, felt the earth 
give away beneath him, and with a loud cry 
of fear fell into the river. The Richelieu, as 
has been noted, flows swiftly, and the first 
thing that Mr Docherty relinquished as he 
struggled to the shore was Robbie's kilt, 
which was immediately caught up by a quick 
little current and swept away out into the 
stream. 

Robbie was past caring. ‘Devil that ye 
are,” he shouted angrily, ‘ye can save yersel’!’ 
And he strode back to where the remnants of 
his uniform lay on the grass. His heart was 
filled with a wrath he had never known before. 
His kilt was gone, but his plaid was lying at 
his feet. He picked it up and girdled it around 
his waist, and then fastened it with the silver 
brooch, and he clapped his bonnet on his head. 

‘Lad, lad!’ cried Mr Docherty from the 
riverbank behind him, where he still 
floundered. But Robbie did not hear, for the 
air was filled with the long wailing cry that is 
the sound of the bagpipes warming up, and 
Robbie was on his way. Nor did he look back, 
so he did not see a wee wet man crawl miser- 
ably up the riverbank and lie despairingly on 
the bright green summer grass. 


HE sound of Robbie's coming went before 

him, borne on the summer wind to the 
parade-ground and the crowd still watching 
the Highland Games. First they heard a thin 
haunting song, off in the distance, then the 
swelling into full strength of a fierce and war- 
like pibroch, the song of the man who has 
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conquered himself and his own sinful pride. 
Then at the lower gate the figure appeared 
Robbie in the full dignity of a Highland piper, 
without his kilt but decently covered by his 
plaid, a man at the height of one of the prideful 
moments of his life. A hush fell over the 
crowd as he slowly marched toward them, 
playing as never before. Slowly past the 
reviewing-stand; slowly, with never an eye's 
glance in her direction, past Lucie and the 
English corporal, on to his place at the side of 
the parade-ground, among the other pipers. 
But Lucie sobbed with joy, and the English 
corporal cursed. The colonel of the regiment 
twirled his moustache happily, and Lord 


Durham thought silently that this new and 
strange country drew some surprising but 
noble moments. 

The story of Robbie's meeting with the devil 
grew long in the annals of the Macgregors, 
and was retold many times to their own 
children by his sons Alexander Henri, Hamish 
Pierre, and Jean-Jacques Lachlan. 

And Mr Docherty, that wee, creeping, 
cowering little shyster of a man, was never 
seen in the land again—or not in that part of 
it, at any rate, for he went off to Upper 
Canada, where he had heard that there weren't 
so many Highlanders, for they were mostly 
English there. 


A Walk Through a Railway-Tunnel 


RUPERT K. 


[" happened during my first visit to Devon- 
shire. I was staying at South Brent, a 
village lying on the south-eastern slopes of 
Dartmoor. ! went for a walk one lovely 
Sunday morning, intent on exploring the 
neighbouring country lanes. I wandered for a 
few miles, and then decided that it was time 
to retrace my steps, or it would mean my being 
late for lunch. My bearings had become 
somewhat confused, but I discovered a foot- 
path across a field which seemed to lead in the 
Brent direction. 

This path I followed for about a quarter of a 
mile, and then found that it crossed the rail- 
way—the double track of what must be the 
main line from London to Plymouth. ‘This 
line ought to take me to Brent station,’ I 
thought to myself, and proceeded to walk 
along the track, stepping from sleeper to 
sleeper. 

I had covered a short distance, when, 
having rounded a gradual curve, I saw the 
mouths of two tunnels just ahead of me. ‘A 
second tunnel must have been bored when the 
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line was doubled,’ I concluded. ‘There won't 
be too much room if a train should happen 
to come along—only the refuge of the four- 
foot way. Still, being Sunday, I might get 
through without this happening, and in any 
case it is too late to turn back and try 
another route.’ 

Accordingly | plunged into the mouth of the 
down line tunnel, still walking on the sleepers 
which were visible enough for the first 30 or 
40 yards, and then it began to grow very 
gloomy. Before the tunnel became absolutely 
pitch-dark, I had an uneasy feeling that a train 
was approaching from behind me, and wished 
I had chosen the other tunnel. Stooping 
down, I laid an ear to the rail. Instead of 
hearing the sound I had hoped for—namely, 
the clank-clank-clank of the wheels of a goods 
train passing over the joints of the rails, to my 
consternation and horror I heard an extremely 
rapid thrum-rickety-thrum, — thrum-rickety- 
thrum, thrum-rickety-thrum drawing nearer 
and nearer with every fleeting second! 

I sprang to my feet and looked wildly for a 
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place of refuge in the surrounding gloom, not 
much fancying the four-foot way close up to 
the flying wheels of an express. I could just 
make out a big chest in a sort of alcove close 
by on the left, where, no doubt, would be 
stored the pickaxes and other tools used by 
platelayers. I jammed myself as closely as 
possible in the far corner of the alcove, took a 
firm grip on the large wooden chest, and 
awaited with a palpitating heart the ordeal in 
store for me, well knowing that the suction 
would be terrific. 


OUND the curve swept the ‘Ocean Mail 
Limited’ special express from Paddington 
to Plymouth—as I learnt later at Brent 
station. As the train came dashing into this 
narrow tunnel there was a deafening screech 
from the engine, and then she was upon me, 
doing what must have been a good sixty miles 
an hour. 

Ihe big-end of the connecting-rod missed 
my nose by a few inches, and just as the loco- 
motive entered the tunnel her driver decided 
to give the firebox a thorough blow-through, 
and opened a valve to send a vast quantity of 
red-hot cinders flying about amid clouds of 
steam. Mercifully for me most of this shot 
beneath the tender. At the same moment the 
driver just felt the vacuum-brake valve, and 
showers of sparks came hissing from the 
shrieking wheels. Dante’s Inferno would have 
been quite a pleasant picnic by comparison 
with the terrifying ordeal | had to undergo! 
Every time a 70-foot coach went racing past 
there was a powerful suction caused by the 
space between the carriages, and this dragged 
me violently forward; but I hauled myself 
back against the tunnel wall with my right hand 
firmly locked behind the chest, in preparation 
for the next big suck at me. 

1 counted ten coaches behind the tender, 
which, including the engine, would give a total 
length of some 780 feet. At the pace the 
express was travelling, it must have taken about 
8 seconds to pass me, though it seemed like 
as many hours! For one agonising moment I 
thought that it was going to be a case of my 
being burnt or scalded to death—-perhaps 


both—and felt profoundly thankful when the 
giant locomotive had flashed by. 

When the ghastly nightmare had passed, 
and the train had gone tearing on through the 
tunnel with a zip-zip-zippity-zip from the 
bogie-wheels of the rear coach as they went 
flashing over the rail-joints, | was fairly 


yanked from my corner of refuge by the back- 
suction, but somehow contrived to stop myself 
from following the express at the double! 
I leant, panting, against the wooden chest, 
vowing that never, as long as I lived, would I 
let myself in for such an adventure again. 


HEN on I plodded through the velvety 
blackness, wrapped around by billowing 
clouds of sulphurous smoke, which took some 
time to clear in the confined space of that 
single-track tunnel. My progress was neces- 
sarily slow, for I tried to feel the flats of the 
sleepers and to avoid tripping up on the edges. 
Suddenly, I received a nasty shock, for 
ahead of me appeared a red light, which I 
took to come from a train moving towards me 
in reverse. 

There seemed to be nothing for it but to lie 
down in the four-foot way, as close to the 
tunnel wall as I could squeeze myself. Then 
1 breathed again. The red light was not 
coming any nearer, and there was no sound of 
atrain. I realised that it was the sun struggling 
through the dense clouds of smoke belching 
out of the mouth of the tunnel. 

Feeling much relieved in mind, I continued 
my walk, and after I had covered about 200 
yards the darkness began gradually to turn 
from pitch-black to grey, and within a few 
moments I was able to distinguish the walls 
and the track. 

At last I emerged into a blessed blaze of 
sunshine, and my hair-raising adventure was 
safely over. Another mile-and-a-half brought 
me to Brent station, which was quite close 
to the house where I was staying. 

Ten years later I passed through the tunnel 
again, travelling on the ‘Cornish Riviera 
Limited’. We flashed through in about 40 
seconds. Not only then, however, have I 
lived again those moments of hideous terror. 





Jungle Spree 


The Very Human Elephant 





A. D. 


wo I lived in Kenya I knew a big game 
hunter who had killed many elephants. 
A large number of his bag had been at the 
request of the authorities on account of the 
damage the elephants had done to native 
agricultural crops. But when I knew him he 
had given up the job and said he would never 
kill another elephant, because elephants seemed 
to him to be so human in so many ways that 
killing them made him feel like a murderer. 
From what I have seen of elephants, the 
bull appears to be a good family father, who 
goes about his business quietly to a fixed 
routine, and normally behaves himself, when 
left to his own devices, with a regal disdain 
of all other creatures. Yet, like his opposite 
human number, the bull elephant on occasion 
is liable to say to himself: *To the devil with 
respectability, let’s go on a spree!" And then 
he proceeds to get himself thoroughly drunk. 
The big game hunter had many tales to tell 
of drunk elephants. I remember him saying 
that one morning when he was camping close 
to a native village in the middle of a forest two 
native trackers came running to tell him that a 
herd of about fifty elephants was nearing the 
village. Would he come and help? He went 
to the village, and the herd which was coming 
down-wind could be heard approaching, for 
they were leisurely feeding on the way, and 
the crackling of branches and small trees they 
were pulling could be clearly made out. The 
native women were running about collecting 
material to form two large barricades of fire, 
while one of the natives was busy kindling a 
blaze with fire-sticks. Then all the natives 
grouped themselves behind the fires and set 
up a bedlam of sound, beating drums, empty 
petrol-tins, pieces of corrugated-iron, or any- 
thing else that would make a noise. 
Suddenly, led by an old bull, a small group 
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of elephants came into the village clearing. 
The leader stopped, raised his trunk and waved 
it about, searching the wind, his tusks pointing 
forward aggressively. He picked up the scent 
of the village, trumpeted, then all turned 
about and dashed back into the forest. The 
hunter concluded that this was the end of the 
party and was about to go back to his camp, 
but the natives, who were still huddled behind 
the fire and still keeping a sharp lookout, told 
him that they were awaiting the arrival of the 
‘drunk’ elephant. The hunter thought that 
they were talking rot, but decided to wait for 
a while to see what might happen. 

Just then the natives posted on the opposite 
side of the village clearing shouted a warning, 
and a solitary bull, of terrific proportions, 
came into the clearing. This old bull was, the 
hunter said, an enormous beast——celeven feet 
six inches to the shoulder, with tusks well over 
a hundred pounds weight each. 

He trumpeted menacingly, and, ignoring the 
fires, started to run round the village in the 
most peculiar manner. The native women 
began to wail and cry, but one young warrior, 
more courageous than the rest, stood his 
ground facing the elephant’s advance, and 
threw his spear. It missed its mark, and the 
warrior fled out of the way. The elephant 
still ignored the natives and made his way to 
the village granary. There he tore off the 
roof with one flick of his trunk, tossed it to 
one side contemptuously, and, plunging into 
the middle of the grain, began to fill himself 
with it as fast as he could feed. 

The natives got more and more excited, and 
the hunter had no chance to take a shot with 
the mob surging all round him, so just waited 
to see the outcome. Natives were throwing 
their spears, but only one found its mark in 
the thick skin under the animal's shoulder. 
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The elephant stopped feeding for a second, 
knocked the spear out with his trunk, and 
continued his meal. Then one of the natives 
picked up a burning brand from the fire and, 
approaching the elephant cautiously, thrust 
it in its face. The hunter fully expected the 
native to be attacked and killed, and was 
getting ready to take a shot at the elephant. 
But, instead, the old bull raised his trunk, 
trumpeted, turned round and trotted away 
into the forest like a sheep, pursued by all the 
natives shouting and banging the drums and 
tin-cans. 

On inquiry, the native chief of the village 
told him that this particular elephant came 
two or three times each month and behaved 
himself in the same way. ‘He is drunk,’ said 
the chief. ‘He also calls at all the other 
villages in the district, where he helps himself 
to the millet. He has the courage of a 
drunkard.’ 

The hunter followed the old bull’s track, 
and a couple of days later found him stagger- 
ing about on the bank of a stream hardly able 
to keep on his feet. He shot the beast, and 
when the natives arrived to cut him up his 
stomach was full of fermented millet, and the 
hunter said it stank like a brewery. On 
several other occasions he met with similar 
cases, and stated that, once an elephant began 
to eat millet, followed by copious draughts of 
water, he experienced something akin to the 
effect of beer from the fermentation in his 
stomach—and, once started on the taste for 
this, elephants could not resist having regular 
orgies. 


A ppetmstrer ve the African elephant lives 


respectably. All the members of a 
family keep together as a unit, and there seems 
to be a tie of genuine affection between them. 
When they are feeding, it is not unusual, if the 
bull finds a specially tasty branch, for him to 
break it off and share it with his cow, and 
bulls have been seen digging for water in a 
stream bed, and, when they have found it, 
calling up the cows to drink first. Watching 
a herd of elephants, you get the impression 
that they are perfectly happy. Each little 
family within the herd keeps together just as 
human families in a village keep their family 
life apart, though living in close community 
with the other inhabitants. I have seen a 
young bull and his cow with a baby elephant 
at foot feeding quietly at the edge of the herd, 
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and, as the parents dragged down branches 
to feed on the leaves, the baby would try to 
imitate them. Sometimes the baby would 
worry the mother unduly, getting under her 
legs and making a nuisance of itself. Then 
the mother would give it a smack with her 
trunk, obviously telling it to behave, while 
the baby would cry piteously as all babies do. 

If you are watching a herd of elephants and 
they get your scent, immediately they cease 
eating and freeze into immobility, then they 
raise their trunks and wave them round to 
try to find out the direction from which the 
strange scent comes. As soon as they realise 
where you are, they usually start trumpeting, 
and then move away in a close compact mass. 
It is very rare for them to charge or attack in 
any way unless they are first attacked or 
wounded. 

Many zoologists believe that the elephant, 
unlike other quadrupeds, becomes amorous 
more in the fashion of human beings—that is 
to say, the females attract the males at all times, 
and not only at certain times of the year, for 
the female does not have periods of heat as 
do most other wild and domestic animals. 
The male, however, has periods of rutting, 
and it is at that time that elephants are liable 
to become uncontrollable when in captivity, 
as it is then that they become ‘musth’. When 
rutting, if the male has not already chosen a 
companion, he will look through the herd and 
make his choice from the solitary females. 
When he finds one who will join him, he ceases 
to be interested in any of the other females, 
and the two appear to mate for life. 

Unlike in the case of other animals, it seems 
that there is a variation in the gestation period 
between the males and females. The male 
baby appears to take twenty-two months, 
while the female baby takes only eighteen. 
When the young elephant is born, the bull 
leaves the mother to look after it until it is 
well-grown, and the baby stays close to its 
mother in the herd at all times. 


HERE is every justification for the belief 

that the elephant is the most intelligent 
of all wild animals. It is certain that he is the 
first to realise that man is his worst enemy. 
Camping in Kenya, I have seen zebra and 
antelope grazing up to within twenty yards 
of the camp, and, when one was shot for the 
pot, the others were hardly frightened, and 
within quite a short period returned to graze 





as closely as before. Lions, too, do not seem 
to fear or recognise any difference between a 
white man with a rifle and a native, and, of 
course, the rhinoceros is notorious for his 
folly in charging anything from a man to a 
locomotive. 

Elephants, however, are much more cautious. 
It is rare for an elephant to decide to attack 
under normal circumstances. If he is musth, 
wounded, or seriously annoyed in some way, 
then he probably will attack; otherwise, he 
prefers to give man a wide berth. Experience 
also proves that the elephant distinguishes 
between the white man and the native, and 
has a healthy respect for a rifle. 

Game wardens throughout East Africa 
keep a control on the depredations of the 
elephant herds, and when notified that they 
are making too great inroads on the crops 
one of the wardens will shoot one or two of 
the herd to drive them off. When that 
becomes necessary, the elephants appear to 
know that they are being punished, for the 
death of one or two of them is usually quite 
sufficient to teach the herd to keep away from 
the area. 

The elephant has always been credited with 
a very long memory. Hundreds of anecdotes 
are told, some of them quite fantastic, on the 
theme of ‘an elephant never forgets’. But 
there are many actual cases which do prove 
that the elephant remembers—that, in fact, 
he frequently associates good or evil with the 
particular person responsible, and will recog- 
nise that person after many years. 

One great advantage the elephant has over 
all other wild animals is the possession of a 
trunk. This member is so useful that it 
compensates for the animal's alleged lack of 
hearing, which is reputed to be poor despite 
the size of his ears, which are enormous. 
He uses his trunk for all purposes. It is as 
good as a hand, and with it the elephant 
collects the leaves and foliage on which he 
feeds. Not only is it exceptionally strong, 
so that the elephant can pull down branches 
and small trees, but he can use it so delicately 
that it is no trouble to pick up a small nut. 
The elephant has even been known to hold a 
branch in its trunk and use it to strike a blow, 
just as a man would use a cudgel. In captivity, 
where elephants are used for timber work both 
in the Burmese and Congo forests, they are 
easily trained to stack logs, and do this job 
with their trunks even better than men can do 
it. 
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As his trunk is, of course, a greatly elongated 
nose, the elephant uses it to test the wind, and 
can scent water, food, or enemies from a 
great distance when to windward. If he is 
disturbed, or when he has reason to believe 
that it is wise to investigate the situation, the 
first thing the elephant does is to raise his 
trunk and wave it about to get the scent. 
If there is any scent, he not only picks it up 
more rapidly than other wild animals, but he 
also quickly locates the direction whence it 
comes. 

An adult African elephant weighs about 
five tons and will eat up to two hundredweight 
of food a day. When not in captivity, he 
spends most of the day feeding. He is totally 
vegetarian, the bulk of his food being the 
leaves and foliage of trees and shrubs. He 
will make short work of bananas, plantains, 
and other wild fruits. Maize and fodder 
crops never come amiss when he gets the 
chance, and for these he will raid plantations 
and cultivated fields. Peanuts, yams, sweet- 
potatoes, and similar native crops are all 
welcome, and in the forests the elephant finds 
certain earthnuts and truffles which he likes. 
Sugar-cane is never safe where elephants are 
about; they all have a sweet tooth. 

While feeding, elephants keep continuously 
on the move, and, without being in any way 
disturbed, will travel astonishing distances. 
Forty to fifty miles a day is quite a norma) 
distance for a herd to travel while feeding, 
and this they do at a steady pace of about 
five miles an hour. When in a hurry or being 
pursued by hunters, they will travel at three 
or four times this speed without varying 
their pace or giving the appearance of being at 
all pressed. 


IN spite of their adaptability to their sur- 


roundings, the elephant herds have 
decreased considerably in the last hundred 
years or so. Now, under the protection of 
governments and game wardens, they are 
holding their own. This is just as well, because 
the slaughter of elephants in Africa towards 
the end of the last century was about 50,000 
a year. Ivory was the cause of the slaughter. 
Now elephant licences are very expensive, 
females may not be shot, and only one or two 
may be shot by any licence-holder in any cne 
year. Elephant-hunting is therefore no longer 
a commercial proposition, and most of those 
shot annually are the rogues or crop-destroyers 
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who are dealt with by the game wardens. 
Game reserves also afford additional protec- 
tion, and even the natives with their spear-and- 
pit traps cannot enter these reserves to kill 
elephant. 

The elephant does his best to protect him- 
self from his hereditary enemy, man. When 
wounded or taken in a trap he becomes a most 
dangerous opponent. The rhinoceros charges 
blindly, and can be avoided, the lion is tackled 
by natives armed with no more than a spear 
and a hide shield, the African buffalo has a 
well-deserved reputation for circling round 
his enemy when wounded and attacking in 
the rear. The elephant, however, is quite 
unpredictable. He appears to use his intel- 
ligence much more than any other wild 
animal, and according to how he sees the 
situation he will decide to charge, circle round, 
or lie hidden to await his opportunity. If he 
manages to press home his attack, nothing 
will stop him until he is shot. Once he catches 
his man he will pin him to the ground, pull 
him limb from limb with his trunk, and then 
beat the remains into the earth with his feet. 
He wipes his enemy right out, and even buries 
him by covering the remains with earth or 
leaves and branches. No other wild animal 
so effectively eliminates his victim. Elephant- 
hunting is no game for faint-hearts. 

The elephant seems to be free from all 
diseases and epidemics which from time to 
time decimate most other African fauna. 
As a rule, the elephant dies prematurely, the 
tales of old and worn-out centenarians 


travelling to some hidden elephant cemetery 
being now totally discounted. It is, of course, 
true that finds of ivory have been made which 
show that several elephants have all died in 
the same place, and that usually in the bed of 
some dried-up river. The accepted explana- 
tion of this to-day is that proposed by Sir 
William Gowers, a former Governor of 
Uganda. His theory is that in a dry season a 
herd caught in a bush-fire will panic and in an 
attempt to save themselves will make for 
water. The nearest is probably some small 
stream which is almost dry. There they will 
huddle together to avoid the flames, and, as 
so often happens in Africa, the stream which at 
one moment is barely a trickle suddenly 
becomes a raging torrent as the water sweeps 
down in a barrage from the hills where the 
rains have broken. 

The elephants get swept off their feet, and 
if one of these animals is thrown on its back, 
it has the utmost difficulty in regaining its 
legs. This would be even more difficult in a 
raging torrent, and those who failed to get 
out in time would in the ordinary course of 
events be drowned, and the carcases would be 
swept to the first place where an obstacie 
held them up. As soon as the torrent abated, 
and that happens equally fast, the vultures 
and hyenas, the jackals and the other 
scavengers, would soon pick the bones clean. 
There the ivory would remain to be discovered 
by some native or hunter, perhaps years 
after, and thus lend colour to another story 
of elephant cemeteries. 


Wytham Wood 


From every stone and every tree 
Something is looking back at me: 
Reflection of a life I give? 

Or separate soul by which they live? 


From the dark mass of Wytham Wood 
Something proceeds, half-understood: 

I am watchful, I'm aware. 

Divinity looks down from there. 


I cannot move my eyes away: 
Something the dark wood seems to say, 
Something not new, which I have sought 
And, often catching, never caught. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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Not Always Silver 





CHARLES 


HAD, of course, seen him before. I had 

seen him walking along Tent Road wearing 
his black frock-coat with the two buttons at 
the back and his high, shiny black hat and 
carrying his baggy umbrella. I knew also 
that he was called Mr Hartmann and that he 
and his wife and grown-up daughter, Clara, 
came from Germany. I had been given this 
information by my classmate, Jim Sutcliffe, 
who lived in Beatfield Mount, quite near to 
Mr Hartmann, who carried on business there 
as a watch and clock repairer. 

It was in the hot, blue spring of 1914, when I 
was nearly cight years old, that I first spoke 
to, and became friendly with, Mr Hartmann. 
I had returned home from school one late 
afternoon to find my mother baking. She 
asked me to take my father’s silver watch to 
Mr Hartmann to be regulated and cleaned, 
while she finished the baking. I didn’t really 
want to take the watch, as I had made plans 
to play piggy immediately after tea, but | 
couldn't refuse to go, so I took the watch, 
wrapped carefully in newspaper, along Beat- 
field Mount to the watch-repairer. Mr 
Hartmann used the front-room of the house 
as his workshop and in the window hung a 
sign: ©. HARTMANN. CLOCKS, WATCHES, etc. 
REPAIRS DONE ON THE PREMISES. 


MORETON 


The day was very hot and dusty and the 
door of the house was open. I walked up the 
tiny garden-path, up the two yellow-scoured 
stone steps to the door, and entered the shop. 
After the glare of the sun it was a second or 
two before my eyes became adjusted to the 
dim interior of the room. 

Inside the door was a wooden counter 
with a hinged flap that lifted to allow access 
into the room. Beyond the counter was a 
wooden table which was covered with pieces 
of watches and clocks and four or five com- 
plete watches. Also I noticed two upturned 
wine-glasses, which I was to learn later were 
used to place over tiny cogs and springs in 
order that they might not be lost or damaged. 
One wall was lined with shelves containing 
more clocks and tools, books, pots of paint 
and stone jam-jars in which were standing 
paint-brushes. Hanging on another wall were 
three silent cuckoo clocks, out of the door of 
one of which crookedly dangled the cuckoo. 
Beside the cuckoo-clocks hung a framed 
printed certificate in a foreign language which 
I didn’t understand, except that I could read 
the name ‘O. HARTMANN’ beautifully written 
in a blank space on the certificate. 

Through the window a wide bar of dusty 
golden sunlight played round Mr Hartmann, 
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who was seated on a chair by the table. He 
was thick-set, and his hair was cut short and 
was grey, as also was his moustache. He 
wore thick steel-rimmed spectacles and he 
smoked a cigar. I stood with my chin resting 
on the counter and gazed at him in awed 
fascination. He held a thin, sharp knife in 
one hand and a piece of wood in the other. 
He was carving a ship. 1 could see the rough 
rounded lines of the hull beginning to take 
shape. He rose, placing the wood and knife 
on the table, and came to the counter. He 
wore a white apron and his shirt sleeves were 
rolled up above the elbow. His arms were 
covered with black curly hair. 

He smiled at me as I placed the newspaper- 
wrapped watch on the counter. I told him 
that it was my father’s watch, which required 
cleaning, and when could I call for it, 
please. 

He said that first he would take a look at 
the watch. His voice was deep, and he spoke 


like Mr Solomons at the draper’s shop in 
Tent Road, sounding the ‘w’ like a ‘v’, so 
that he said ‘ vatch’ for ‘watch’. 

He examined the watch, snapping open the 
back and winding the mechanism with the 
little key which was fixed to the watch-chain. 
He laid the watch on the table, saying: ‘Ah, 


yes. It vill be ready on Tuesday. The name, 
please.’ He wrote the name and address on 
a small card, which he tied with string to the 
watch-chain. 

I said: ‘Thank you.’ And then I blurted 
out breathlessly: ‘Mr Hartmann, are you 
making a ship? Can I watch you? I won't 
make a noise.” 

He gazed at me through his thick-lensed 
glasses, which magnified his eyes so that they 
seemed to protrude from the sockets. He 
replaced the cigar in his mouth and smiled. A 
feeling of relief swept over me as I saw him 
smile, and I repeated: *Can 1, Mr Hartmann, 
please?’ 

*So you like ships, eh?’ he chuckled. 

*Oh, yes,’ I replied eagerly. ‘I’m always 
trying to make them, but I’ve never seen a 
man making one.’ 

He laughed, and I noticed that when he 
laughed he pushed his spectacles up on his 
forehead, replacing them on the bridge of his 
nose later. I was to see this mannerism many 
times later—in fact, almost every day of that 
hot, dusty summer and autumn of 1914. 

He lifted up the counter flap and beckoned 
me to come through. Trembling slightly 
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with excitement, I walked through to the 
table. He seated himself on the chair, picked 
up the wood and knife, and continued shaping 
the hull of the ship, turning the wood round 
and holding it to his body with one hand as he 
manipulated the knife with the other. As he 
worked; we talked. He told me the ship was 
to be a schooner for his young nephew who 
lived in Germany and who had never seen the 
sea or a ship. I told him proudly that J had 
seen the sea, having been to Filey for a week 
the previous year; that my father was a 
printer, but I didn’t think he could make a 
ship; that my mother played the piano, and 
that I was going to learn, although I didn’t 
really want to; that my father had taken me 
to the Coliseum the previous Saturday and 
that I had seen Charlie Chaplin there; that I 
wished J had an uncle who could make 
ships; and that I was in the choir at All 
Souls Church. 


US commenced a friendship between 

man and boy which became, for me, a 
companionship full of rich and varied ex- 
periences. He told me of the Rhine, the 
vineyards, and the Black Forest. Heexplained 
to me at length the celebration of Christmas 
in the German villages, until I could describe 
it in detail to my mother, who did not seem 
impressed. He allowed me daily to help 
him with the ship, my task being to rub down 
the carved pieces of wood with. fine emery- 
cloth until they shone smooth like glass. He 
let me help him paint the ship when it was 
assembled and glued together, only stipulating 
that he painted the tricky parts. He intro- 
duced me to the pleasure of part-singing, 
teaching me the song ‘Sing me to sleep’ in 
German, so that we softly harmonised 
together as we worked on the ship or, if he 
were busy, as I stood watching him at work 
on his clocks or watches. He was a nature- 
lover and taught me the habits of wild birds, 
so that I saw them with new and understanding 
eyes. 

It was a relationship which produced com- 
plications. I quickly learned that my parents 
did not approve of my going to the Hartmann 
shop, so, after a while, I never spoke of him 
at home. When I had enthusiastically told 
my father that Mr Hartmann was carving a 
ship, my father had said that ‘Hartmann was 
a crackpot’ and I’d do much better playing 
cricket on the Moor. I also sensed that Mrs 





Hartmann, who was always dressed severely 
in black and wore her grey hair in a bun on 
the crown of her head, did not like my 
presence in the shop. I never heard her speak 
in English. She always used German to her 
husband, who replied in the same language, 
so that, although I knew I was the object of 
conversation, I could not understand a word. 
Sometimes she would bring into the shop a 
cup of tea for her husband, ignoring me, but 
after she had left the room we would smile at 
each other knowingly and share the tea, drink- 
ing alternately from the same cup. My school 
pals also made it abundantly and frequently 
clear to me that they thought Mr Hartmann 
was queer. 

The result of these varied complications was 
to force me nearer to Mr Hartmann, for whom 
I had now the greatest admiration, primarily, 
I think, because he treated me as an equal 
and not as a child, discussing gravely with me 
my problems and opinions and putting his 
own ideas forward calmly, as one man to 
another. I visited him now nearly every 
day: 

And so the summer browsed on—a still 
summer of blue skies and golden-rosy tints 
on the grey streets; of hot stone doorsteps; 
of molten gas-tar bubbling in the cracks 
between the cobblestones and of snorting, 
steaming horses with bowed heads plodding 
wearily in the shafts of a dray or cart up the 
steep incline of Tent Road. 

The ship was finished. Her beautiful 
shining hull and masts, sails and black-thread 
rigging had been packed lovingly in tissue- 
paper in a wooden box. We had wrapped the 
box in brown-paper, addressed it to the 
nephew in Germany, and taken it together to 
the post-office to send it off. Although sad 
to see the ship packed away, I was thrilled at 
the fresh experience of posting a parcel. 

Our next joint task was to be a ship for me. 
We were going to make a galleon, and we 
spent fascinating hours in research with paper 
and pencil, drawing the plans and sketches. 
‘It is necessary so to do before cutting the 
vood,” Mr Hartmann explained to me. The 
ship was never finished. 


Y elder brother John and I slept together 


in a bed in the small back-room. He 
was over four years older than I and con- 
sequently treated me with the amused disdain 
and tolerance which such a disparity of ages 


NOT ALWAYS SILVER 


commanded. Late one night I was awakened 
by my brother getting out of bed and raising 
the window-blind so that he could see the 
street. I could hear excited voices and the 
nailed boots of a paper-boy striking the 
cobbles as he ran down the street, shouting: 
‘Special. War declared. Special.’ 

I had not the slightest comprehension of 
what this meant, and asked John for an 
explanation. 

He was still looking out of the window, and 
snapped: ‘It means that we are having a war 
with Germany.’ 

This was much too involved for me. I 
realised that a war was some kind of an 
unusual experience—a catastrophe—perhaps 
similar to the great fire in the timber yard in 
Greenwood Road. But that fire had been 
out the following day when I went to see it. 
Perhaps a war was similar. I asked John: 
‘Will it be over to-morrow?’ 

John was very annoyed. ‘Of course not, 
idiot. Wars aren't over ina day. It may bea 
year—or over a year.’ And he climbed back 
into bed and quickly went to sleep. 

I couldn’t understand the position at all, 
and as I lay in bed listening to the shouts in the 
streets and the lilting strains of a mouth-organ 
and men singing I felt uneasy and frightened. 

I quickly learned, however. At school each 
day, after Morning Assembly, the Headmaster 
gave us daily reports of the progress of the 
war in bloodthirsty detail. My father, a 
patriotic man, took me to see the local Rifle 
Regiment march down to the railway-station on 
their way overseas. The band was playing and 
the marching khaki-clad soldiers were laughing 
and shouting to the cheering crowds. My 
father was excited and marched at the side 
of the column carrying me on his shoulders 
so that I could see everything clearly. On the 
same evening he forbade me to visit the 
Hartmann shop again. He was annoyed, and 
said if he heard of me going again, there would 
be trouble. I was very miserable and pleaded 
with my father, telling him of the galleon 
which we were making. But it was of no avail. 
He was determined and adamant. 

I didn’t go to the Hartmann house in 
Beatfield Mount, but I waited in the neigh- 
bourhood for two or three evenings until I 
saw Mr Hartmann, dressed as usual in his 
black hat and frock-coat, walking down to 
Tent Road. I ran over to him and im- 
mediately sensed that he, too, was strange 
and different, like my father and my Head- 
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master. ‘Hello, Mr Hartmann,’ I faltered. 
‘I haven't been able to come lately. Have 
you done any more of the galleon?’ 

He looked down at me, and I noticed that 
he appeared different. He looked tired. 
‘No,’ he replied. ‘No more. Vhy have you 
not been? It is your —? Yes. It is your 
father?’ 

I shuffled my feet and remained silent. | 
could not tell him. Everything seemed to 
have changed so rapidly that I was bewildered 
and miserable. He sighed and said: ‘Yes, 
yes, I understand. It is your father. I must 
go now.’ 

I watched him walk down Tent Road, and 
I saw that one of the two buttons at the back 
of his coat was loose and hanging down on a 
thread, so that it swung jerkily to and fro as 
he walked. 

I never saw him again. Shortly afterwards 
he was interned by the police and his wife and 
daughter left the house in Beatfield Mount. 


HE first I heard of this was when my 

father imparted the information to my 
mother at the tea-table. ‘George Thompson 
says they've taken Hartmann away to-day,’ 
he said. ‘I’m capped they haven't taken him 
before now.’ 

1 was speechless with horror. Who were 
‘they’, and where had ‘they’ taken him, and 
why? 

My mother, cutting bread, said: 
She raised her head inquiringly. 

My father carried on with obvious relish. 
‘And what do you think the saucy devil said 
as they were putting him in the Black Maria? 
He said: “ You can't win, you know. You'll 
never beat Germany.” There-—what do you 
think of that?’ 

My mother buttered the slices of bread, and 
said: ‘Well, just fancy!’ 

It was in bed that night that John supplied 
the answers I sought. Mr Hartmann had 
been taken to prison by the police because he 
was a German spy. My brother thought for 
a long time he'd been a spy. He also thought 
that Mr Hartmann would be shot, because 
spies were always shot, anyhow. After John 
had gone to sleep | cried a little—but very 
quietly, so as not to wake him. 


*Oh.’ 


UT my real crisis was yet to come. The 
news of Mr Hartmann’s arrest had, of 
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course, flashed round the neighbourhood and 
was well known to the boys of my district who 
were waiting for me outside the gates after 
school the following day. 

‘What about your pal Mr Hartmann 
now?’ sneered Fatty Jowett as I approached 
them. ‘I'll bet he looks nice in broad-arrows.’ 

I could feel myself flushing hotly as they 
sniggered. 

*I always knew he was no good,’ said Eric 
Johnson. ‘I'll bet our Henry would bayonet 
him if he saw him.’ Eric’s brother Henry 
was in the army and wore a kilt. 

‘He wouldn't have fooled me—making 
ships. /’d have known he was a spy,’ boasted 
Jim Sutcliffe. 

I was furious. Because of my friendship 
with Mr Hartmann I was now an object of 
disdain to my companions. Somehow I had 
to re-establish my reputation with them. 
After all, it wasn’t my fault that Mr Hartmann 
had been arrested. And anyway, he was a 
German. My fury descended on the absent 
Mr Hartmann, blaming him for my un- 
happiness. I was beginning to see him now 
through my companion’s eyes. A scheming, 
crafty, brutal, plotting villain, just like the 
caricatures of Germans which appeared every 
evening in the local paper. I saw instantly what 


I must do in order to regain my lost prestige. 


*That’s where you are all wrong,’ I| said, 
confidently. ‘I Anew he was a spy, months 
ago. I told my father, and he told the 
policeman!’ 

This horrible tissue of lies had the desired 
effect. They were silent and looked at me in 
awe. I pressed home the advantage. ‘And I 
bet you don’t know what he said when they 
arrested him. He said: “You'll never win, 
‘cos Germany's going to win.”’’ 

They were still silent. I played my ace. 
‘And he’s going to be shot in the Tower of 
London!’ 

The effect of these words, I could see, was 
astounding. They gazed at me with admira- 
tion and respect. But even as I finished 
speaking the caricature I had conjured up 
had faded. 

In my imagination I was back in the sun- 
warmed shop in Beatfield Mount. I could see 
the smiling, patient face of Mr Hartmann, 
and I could hear his deep voice talking as he 
mended his clocks. I remembered vividly the 
long adventure of the creation of the schooner 

how he had insisted that it must be made so 
that it could really sail in ‘vater’. The 





delicious planning of the galleon and the 
shared cups of tea. Again we were harmonis- 
ing together softly—private harmony that we 
both loved, and that was our secret. So many 
secrets we had shared—-and now I had told 
the most horrible lies about him. 

And suddenly I knew that I had lost for 
ever something which I could not understand, 
but which had become very dear to me. I 
knew I was going to cry. I broke away from 
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the boys and walked away down :rchery 
Lane. They shouted after me: ‘Wait for 
us.” 

I started to run. I could see the magnified 
eyes of Mr Hartmann gazing sadly and mutely 
at me through his thick spectacles. 

They shouted again: ‘Hey! Wait for us.’ 

I ran as hard as I could away from them 
towards home. I was sobbing uncontrollably. 
Like Judas, I wanted only to be alone. 


Science Looks at Shaving 





AUSTIN EDWARDS 


RE you a pogonotomist? You may not 
think so, but unless you are one of that 
very small proportion of adult males who 
forswear the daily routine of the razor, then 
you are. For ‘pogonotomy’ (from the Greek 
pogon, beard, and ftomé, a cutting) is the 
scientific name for everything in any way 
connected with the removal of hirsute growth, 
the mechanics of shaving, and the tools of the 
trade. 

Strangely enough, though shaving goes back 
for at least 2500 years, and is a subject that 
daily concerns millions of men throughout 
the world, there was little or no technical 
information on the problems of pogonotomy 
and there are many problems—until, just 
before the last war, a group of American 
scientists made a unique investigation covering 
every aspect of shaving, its effects and its 
mechanics. Their findings are of great 
interest. 

Sponsored by Dr Lester Hollander, a 
Pittsburgh dermatologist, and Mr Elbridge J. 
Casselman, a Fellow of Pittsburgh University, 
a Shaving Clinic was established ay the Mellon 
Institute of the University, with a group of 
thirty-one men—including blonds and brun- 
ettes, young and old—-working in groups under 
Mr Casselman’s direction. All were employees 


of the Institute and well qualified to work to 
instructions and to make accurate observa- 
tions. Daily, for four years, the tests went on, 
the thirty-one scientists shaving with sharp 
blades, dull blades, blades held at varying 
angles to the face, using hot water, cold water 
and at times no water at all! They were real 
martyrs of science. 

Whiskers and particles of skin were 
meticulously weighed and compared; micro- 
photographs were taken; razor-wear and 
razor-angles determined; and eventually a 
20-page treatise produced and published. 
What did it all add up to? What recommend- 
ations to the ordinary man-in-the-bathroom 
accrued? I have by me a copy of the report 
of this Shaving Clinic of Pittsburgh, and from 
it clearly emerges the supreme fact that for the 
perfect shave there is nothing like hot water 
and a sharp blade. Perhaps that doesn’t 
surprise you. All the same, the Clinic shavers 
also laid great stress on adequate preparation 
of the face before commencing the actual 
shave. 

Whilst blade sharpness, type of lather, and 
razor design are inextricably linked in a good 
shave, the individual can go a long way him- 
self in ensuring a comfortable job, and the 
investigators found the best procedure was as 
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follows: ‘Just wash the face with soap and 
water, using hot water and a non-irritant 
toilet-soap. Carry on this operation for half- 
a-minute, then rinse the face thoroughly. This 
washing removes all grit (which might 
damage the razor) and cleanses the skin. 
Then a second layer of soap should be applied 

one’s own favourite shaving-soap, if desired 

which should be thoroughly rubbed into 
the surface of the skin with the hand, using 
copious amounts of water. These two 
operations should extend to about three 
minutes.” What next? The report continues 
“When this lathering is completed, no harm 
will be done by extending the time the face is 
in contact with the soap by finding other things 
to do . . . such as brushing the teeth or re- 
loading the razor.’ 

But let us proceed to the actual shave. 
‘Begin by wetting the razor with hot water 
and keeping the face well lathered,’ says the 
Mellon Institute, adding, ‘both the razor and 
the face should be kept wet during the entire 
operation. It is good practice to shave the less 
difficult portions of the face first, in order that 
the more difficult parts shall have the benefit 
of still longer contact with water. Following 


shaving, a preferred lotion or post-shaving 
preparation can be used after the soap has all 


been rinsed from the face.’ 

*But surely such a survey found more than 
this,’ you may say. It did indeed, and amongst 
a mass of facts and figures and carefully 
documented data we learn that for every 
whisker he shaves off, a man gives up some 
skin as well. The quantities vary between 
‘5S cubic centimetres of skin and -63 cubic 
centimetres of hair yielded by one human 
guinea-pig to -12 cubic centimetres of skin and 

14 cubic centimetres of hair by another, with 
varying degrees of sacrifice in between. And 
those are the daily average figures, going on 
throughout life, don't forget, and they all add 
up to an astronomical figure before you make 
your last shave. 

The Clinic experimenters found that a 
razor-angle of 25 degrees to the face was the 
most effective. Blade-wear is reduced to a 
minimum where the time given to facial pre- 
paration is longest—i.e. three minutes or over. 
Spend another fifteen seconds on preparing 
the face, on the lines quoted above, and you 
will be rewarded by an extra two shaves per 
blade. Spend the full three minutes or more, 
and you'll probably get five good shaves extra 
from each blade. And so the report goes on, 
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recording how, by trial and error, the ideal 
shaving conditions were determined. 


BYU why was all this necessary? Why do 
we shave, and how long has all this been 
going on? Shaving is indeed an ancient art, 
even if men have not always observed the 
recommendations of the Mellon Institute. 

It was Scipio the Younger who introduced 
shaving as a daily procedure amongst the 
Romans, though evidence exists of its 
observance far earlier in history than that. 
Archzologists in ancient Egypt and Babylon 
have uncovered objects regarded as being 
razors. There are numerous Biblical refer- 
ences and decrees about shaving, whilst it is 
known that barbers were a distinct group of 
artisans in ancient Greece as early as 400 B.c. 

Stone Age implements thought to be razors 
have been found in Britain, whilst early 
travellers to North America reported the 
redskins using clamshells to remove their 
‘five o’clock shadow’. The Egyptians went 
probably the nearest to developing instru- 
ments of bronze. In Britain, daily shaving 
was observed by the well-to-do from the 17th 
century onwards, whilst the monks had 
practised the art from the days of St 
Augustine. 

Shells, pumice-stone, or open razors all had 
their adherents in various ages, but always 
presumably the danger and discomfort of 
cutting the face was present. It would seem, 
however, that not until 1875 was the first 
safety-guard fitted to an open razor. This was 
an American device, but was only partially 
successful. It was a time of great inventive 
genius, and numerous attempts were made to 
produce a real safety razor, before one day in 
1895 King C. Gillette, an American travelling 
salesman, hit upon the solution. Standing 
before his bathroom mirror, he found that his 
old-style razor was dull. Millions of other 
men were probably also cursing blunt razors 
on that same morning, but alone among them 
it was Gillette who had the inspiration. 

In his own words: ‘As I stood there with 
my open razor in my hand, the safety-razor 
was born. Ina flash many unvoiced questions 
were answered, more with the rapidity of a 
dream than by a slow process of reasoning.’ 
A razor, he realised, was no more than a sharp 
edge elaborately mounted. Why waste time 
and money fashioning a heavy piece of steel 
wher. all a man needs is a simple holder, 





supporting a tiny strip of steel, strong enough 
to withstand sharpening once, but costing so 
little that it could be discarded and replaced as 
soon as the edge was dulled? 

Although Gillette’s inspiration came to him 
in a flash, he still had a lot to learn. Six years 
of patient, sometimes disheartening, experi- 
ment passed before he achieved his goal. Then 
in 1901 a manufacturing company was formed 
in Boston, U.S.A. But even then his troubles 
were not over. During the first year a few 
razors were distributed among friends, but none 
were sold. In the next two years Gillette’s 
tenacity maintained the company and gradu- 
ally the prospects brightened. By 1904 they 
had turned the corner, and since then have 
never looked back, whilst other firms with 
various developments of the original idea have 
entered the market, and together they have 
changed the daily shave for millions of men 
from a serious ritual to an almost standard 
habit. 

On the 28th of September 1951 the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company celebrated its golden 
jubilee. During those fifty years King C. 
Gillette, more than anyone else, can be held 
responsible for having changed the face of 
mankind. The bearded wonder, @ la mode in 
grandfather's day, is now a thing of the past. 


BU to get back to the scientific aspect of 


shaving. The statistics of shaving are 
impressive in themselves. It has been cal- 
culated that the human male, in a shaving-life 
extending for say fifty years from the age of 
sixteen, grows one-fiftieth of an inch of 
beard each day. Therefore, in an average life- 
time, he will have reaped between thirty and 
forty feet of whiskers! 

Another American shaving research team, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, gives confirmation 
to the theory that climatic conditions and 
temperatures affect beard-growth. They 
found that in September, with a local temper- 
ature of 79°Fahr. average, beards grew twice as 
long as in January when the thermometer was 
in the fifties. This theory has, however, been 
strongly contested by dermatologists, who 
think it is just a case of men shaving closer 
during the cooler weather. 

Britain, too, has undertaken some scientific 
research into shaving. One of the leading 
firms making safety-razor blades in this 
country has something to say on this subject, 
and its findings are equal in interest to those 
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from Pittsburgh. Hair on the face, it appears, 
does not grow at a steady rate. It varies 
according to age, to the time of the day and the 
season of the year, growing faster during 
working-hours and in the summer. If we call 
fifty years an average lifetime of shaving, man 
removes in this time over 456,000,000 hairs. 

The calculations of this British firm are thus 
in line with those of the transatlantic re- 
searchers, and the firm says, too, that if 
allowed to grow continuously during that 
time, the beard would reach a length of nearly 
30 feet, but, in fact, as each hair grows old it is 
replaced by another. 

The shaveable area of a man’s face is about 
40 square inches, and some 25,000 hairs grow 
on it at a rate of from one-hundredth to one- 
fiftieth of an inch every 24 hours—i.e. an 
average total of some 250 inches of hair. If 
that figure is multiplied by 750 millions—the 
number of potential shaves in the world—we 
find that the total human facial daily growth 
of hairs runs to 2,500,000 miles—equal to 100 
times the distance round the world—over a 
face area of about 4750 acres, getting on for 
seven square miles! 

It might be imagined that the hairs on one’s 
chin are round. Not at all. A round hair is 
an exception. They come in all sorts of cross- 
sectional shapes, rectangular, triangular, 
crescent-shaped, and oval. The ordinary 
whisker is about as thick as the razor-blade 
used to cut it—i.e. about four-thousandths of 
an inch. It is a complex business, isn't it? 


INALLY, what about that greatest item of 
all, on which comfort depends—the blade? 
Care of a razor-blade is of paramount import- 
ance, and the life of the modern blade varies 
considerably according to the strength of the 
growth of beard. The poorest growth these 
researches have found is on the face of a 
Chinese, and the richest on the face of a 
German. No two beards examined have ever 
been exactly alike in distribution, texture, or 
in the direction of growth. Some hair grows 
in established directions, so that it is easy to 
find what is against the grain. With some 
people their hair grows all ways, and their 
stubble is the hardest to reap. 

However, to make a blade last as long as 
possible, the following advice should be 
remembered. To clean the blade after a shave, 
leave it loaded in a lightly-clamped razor and 
then rinse under a tap, preferably a hot-water 
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tap. Shake off the surplus water and allow 
to dry, in the razor. Investigation by the 
British scientists proved that more damage 
is done to the edge of a blade by drying on a 
towel than is caused by possible corrosion 
resulting from the advice given above. When 
it is realised that under a powerful microscope 
a needle-point looks like the end of a broom- 
stick when compared with the cross-section 
view of the edge of a razor-blade, it will be 
understood why the blade must be handled 
with care. 

So far as the care of razors is concerned, it 
must be emphasised that a modern safety- 
razor is a precision-made job. It is most 
important that for perfect shaving the exposure 
of the blade and the angle at which it is used 
should be exactly right. Men all too often 
think that a razor once bought is something to 
be kept for a lifetime, but there must be very 
few razors indeed which do not get dropped or 
roughly handled at some time, with the result 
that they lose their precision. When a bad 
shave results, the man blames the blade, but it 
is often the case that the real offender is the 
razor, which, through being knocked about, is 


no longer presenting the blade at exactly the 
right angle. 

Recently I came across a reference to an 
unusual form of collector’s pieces—safety- 
razor-blades! Professor John Fitzgibbon, 
professor of English at the British Institute 
at Madrid has amassed a collection of 5300 
blades from nearly every country in the world. 
His friend Pablo Serra has a collection of 
around 2000. Included in these collections 
are some real rarities, including Japanese 
blades with three and four cutting-edges. 


OW about electric-razors? Actually, a 

whole article could be written on the 
development of the past twenty-six years, 
since in 1930 Colonel Jacob Schick put his new 
comfortable method of shaving before the 
public. Will this type of razor ever completely 
oust the present accepted type? I don’t 
know, but I do know that, come what may, 
employ whatever type of implement you like, 
use whatever soap or lotion you prefer, and 
give yourself the closest shave you've ever 
had—it will all be to do again to-morrow! 


———————E 


Thoughts on a Scottish Moor 


To you, and you, 

There comes a moment 
When your fret and sorrow 
Must be stilled— 

Seek, then, the living silence 
On the high moor, 

Where the skylark, too, 
Will rest a while 

From flight and song 
Remote from fear. 

There, pressing deep the turf, 
Face skyward, 

Earth outlined 

By the constant, cordoned hills, 
Your noisy thoughts resolve 
Into the spacious stillness. 
And, having given, 

You may take again 

Into your waiting soul 

The precursor of peace, 

To hold and treasure 

Until life’s last fulfilment 
Shall turn this now 


Into forever. 


Rrra SPuRR. 





The Black Fritillary 


MARY CARRIBBER 


RTHUR FINCH stood at the top of the 
stairs, clutching an assortment of tins 
and bottles. From the kitchen regions two 
flights below came sounds of his wife prepar- 
ing supper, and with a faint smile Mr Finch 
crept down one flight of stairs to his bedroom, 
where he deposited his burden on the couch— 
several killing-bottles, a relaxing-tin, about 
twenty setting-boards, sundry rolls of pill- 
boxes, two butterfly-nets, and various boxes 
of pins, forceps, etc. It took more than one 
journey between his bedroom and the attic, 
where he was allowed to keep his bugs, but 
at last everything was arranged on the couch 
ready for his wife to pack, and he crept up- 
stairs again to await developments. 

Though Mr and Mrs Finch lived on the best 
of terms, the annual summer holiday was 
always a time of testing. Mrs Finch liked a 
bit of life, where she could look at shops and 
listen to a band, but as butterflies did not 
frequent such places she invariably found 
herself in out-of-the-way villages. She had 
been dumped on a tree-stump in the Forest 
of Dean, the New Forest, and other places, 
where she would sit alone for hours knitting 
her husband’s socks or reading a book while 
he chased the elusive butterflies. 

There was one memorable year when they 


had been to Eastbourne, and, while Mrs Finch 
enjoyed herself in the town, Mr Finch had 
stalked a wonderful chalk-hill blue on the 
edge of the cliff. As he triumphantly caught it 
in his net he heard a chuckle behind him, 
and turned round to find King Edward and 
the Duke of Devonshire highly enjoying the 
entertainment. Mrs Finch had repeated this 
story many times to her friends, because it 
lent tone to a hobby which most people were 
apt to disparage. Not many wives would 
have their trunks cluttered up with tins and 
boxes, and then be told they were taking away 
too many clothes. There was an argument 
about this every year, but all the paraphernalia 
was packed. 


[N this particular year Mr Finch had planned 
a holiday in Cornwall, where he wanted to 
catch fritillaries. In the blazing heat of a 
summer’s afternoon he settled his wife more 
or less comfortably against a rock, where she 
held up a sunshade and enjoyed the view of 
the sea. The only concession which Mr Finch 
made to hot weather was to abandon his 
waistcoat and to wear a lighter weight of 
pants down to his ankles, short-sleeved vests 
and an ancient panama-hat. Otherwise he 
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wore all his usual clothes, even to a flannel 
shirt. 

As Mr Finch set off with his net under his 
arm, Mrs Finch said anxiously: ‘Now don’t 
get too hot, Arthur.’ 

‘No, my dear. I am just going to potter 
and take things very quietly. You'll be all 
right, won't you?’ 

For some little time he wandered peacefully 
along the edge of the cliff. The scenery was 
superb, but a stiff breeze and lack of flowers 
made bugs scarce, and all he saw were ragged 
specimens battered by the wind. At last he 
came to a sheltered hollow full of wild flowers, 
and there were his beloved fritillaries flitting 
about and sunning themselves. 

He clambered down a steep slope and 
started looking for good specimens, which 
his trained eye could spot on the wing. Then, 
marvel of marvels, he saw one which was 
black instead of the usual brown! Very care- 
fully he stalked it and was about to whisk his 
net as it sat on a flower, when it soared up 
above his head. The chase was on! Round 
and round the hollow they went until the 
flannel shirt was soaked with perspiration 
and the panama-hat began to wilt more than 
ever. The fritillary grew tired of that par- 
ticular hollow and was away to fresh pastures. 


Mr Finch clambered up the slope with the 
agility of a schoolboy and set off in pursuit. 
For one ghastly moment the butterfly went 
out to sea, but, finding there the wrong ele- 
ment, returned to the edge of the cliff, where 
the pursuer was in imminent danger of missing 


his foothold. For an hour the chase went on, 
until at last the lovely specimen settled on 
some clover. Scarcely daring to breathe, 
Mr Finch crept forward, and then with a 
movement as quick as lightning he had caught 
the fritillary in his net. As he knelt down to 
put it in a box, he could see it was a perfect 
specimen, the dream of his ambition. With 
a feeling of ecstasy he slowly made his way 
back to his wife. 

‘Arthur, dear, I told you not to get hot—and 
now look at you! You'll catch a chill, and 
then I shall have to look after you. It’s all 
very well—’ 

“It's a very warm day, my dear,’ said Arthur, 
mopping his brow and not liking to confess 
the speed at which he had been coursing. Yet 
surely Mary would be impressed with his 
capture, so he drew it out of his pocket. 
*Look at that, my love. It’s the best specimen 
I have ever caught, or am ever likely to catch. 
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You know how a fritillary is usually marked, 
and look at this one—entirely black, with 
hardly a spot showing. It will fetch a lot of 
money one day.’ 

But Mary was not impressed. All she 
thought about was the necessity of a complete 
change of underwear, and yet she was chided 
for bringing too much luggage. 

In due course the prize was carefully pinned 
on a setting-board with many less famous 
specimens, and placed in the setting-case. 
This was a box about 3 feet high, into which 
setting-boards were fixed. No porter or other 
unauthorised person was ever allowed to 
handle this case, and on the homeward 
journey, when it was full of butterflies, it must 
on no account be jarred. 


RS FINCH soon recovered from her 
annoyance, and her husband did not 
catch a chill. 

On the whole, it was a very happy holiday, 
and some old friends named Tomlinson lived 
near by. They had an only child, a daughter 
of eighteen, who was about to go to London 
to study art, and, as she had not been away 
from home before, her father and mother 
thought it would be nice for her to travel with 
the Finches. 

On the morning of departure both families 
met at Truro station, Clara Tomlinson in a 
state of nervous excitement, and her parents 
inclined to be tearful. Mr Finch very gingerly 
placed his setting-case on the platform, asking 
his party to look after it while he saw about 
the heavy luggage. No sooner was his back 
turned than Clara accidentally barged into 
the precious case. There was a horrible 
crash, followed by deadly silence. Mr Finch 
did not often lose his temper, but when he 
did, he did it thoroughly. For several 
minutes it seemed as if hell was let loose, and 
Mrs Tomlinson and Clara were both in tears 
and could scarcely be separated from their 
embrace when the train came in. The journey 
to London took place in strained silence, 
which not even the tact of Mrs Finch could 
dispel. 

On reaching home, however, the contents 
of the setting-case were found to be undam- 
aged. Mr Finch returned to business and 
Clara was a frequent visitor to the house. 
One week-end the beautiful fritillary was 
pinned into a cabinet drawer, with a little 
black hand beside it to indicate its rarity and 





another small label underneath, saying where 
and when it was captured. It was the envy 
and admiration of all entomologists who came 
to see Mr Finch’s collection and several offered 
to buy it for £30 or more, but nothing would 
induce Mr Finch to part with it. 


FEW years later Mr and Mrs Finch were 
about to celebrate their silver wedding 
anniversary and, feeling this to be the occasion 
for a really handsome present, Mr Finch asked 
his wife what she would like. 
“What I would really appreciate more than 
anything, Arthur, dear,’ she replied, ‘would 


The Last of 


THE LAST OF THE VANMEN 


be a ring, because it would be something I 
would always keep and remember this anni- 
versary by. I have seen exactly what I want, 
but I fear it is too expensive. It is £50.’ 

This certainly was a sum of money which, 
on his small salary, Mr Finch could ill afford. 
He promised nothing, but went to the jeweller’s 
and saw the ring. Then one Sunday evening 
he walked slowly up to his attic room and 
opened the cabinet where his beloved fritillary 
lay impaled on a pin. He gazed at it for some 
time before lifting it out with a pair of forceps 
and replacing it carefully in a little cork box 
which he put in his pocket. After all, Mary 
was a wonderful wife. 


the Vanmen 





LEN 


N several occasions during the summer 
holidays from school, in London, I used 
to wait near the top of the road leading into 
the Isle of Dogs for my uncle to come in sight 
with his horse and van, a packet of sandwiches 
clutched under my arm and jingling the two- 
pence in my pocket. At eight o’clock in the 
morning there was a continuous line of one- 
and two-horse vans trotting down to the 
wharves for their day's load of work. They 
came clattering from their stables in Poplar or 
Stepney—open vans with the name of the firm 
painted on the side, covered or half-covered 
vans with the name on the tarpaulin, brightly- 
painted vans and drab vans, some with the 
driver perched high on a narrow seat, his brass- 
topped whip in a socket beside him. The two- 
horse-power vans with a tarpaulin cover were 
the aristocrats, and quite a few of their drivers 
still wore the traditional headgear of their 
calling, the bowler-hat, as a mark of their 
seniority. 
I could always pick out my uncle in the 
rolling line of vans when he was still a hundred 
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yards away. He was tall and lean, but it was 
not so much his face and figure that I recog- 
nised as his individual style of driving, with his 
head held to one side. Indeed, most of these 
vanmen had each a particular manner of 
holding the reins and brandishing the whip—a 
visible attitude to driving that has vanished in 
this anonymous motor age. 


Y uncle, when he saw me, did not stop to 
pick me up. Although the traffic was all 
going the same way, there was only room in 
the narrow street for the trotting procession of 
empty vans and the then less numerous but 
more fussy lorries that hooted scornfully, 
importantly, as they overtook. I used to 
throw my package of sandwiches over the tail- 
board and clamber up after them, then go and 
sit on the sack-covered plank next to my uncle. 
Although he had only a single horse and wore 
a rumpled cap, he was a Master Carman. He 
had inherited the business contacts—and 
perhaps the van too, which I remember was 
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scarred and had long since lost all its paint— 
from my grandfather. 

Most of the vans still clattering about 
London at this time belonged to firms of 
carriers that were gradually turning to 
mechanised transport. Already my uncle 
must have been worried over the gradual 
decline in the amount of work offered to him. 
But to me the chief interest in the packages 
and cases loaded on to the van was to note 
their addresses. A crate of— (it mattered little 
what it contained) for Vauxhall, and a heavy 
little package for a shop in the Edgware Road. 
Already, before the van was half loaded, the 
day’s adventure promised well; and there was 
still time for other packages to come aboard, 
obliging us to go perhaps to Clapham and 
Westminster and other remote foreign parts. 

The loading of the van took about half-an- 
hour once our turn had come to back up to the 
warehouse platform. Here, at least, the van- 
men were as fast as the lorry-drivers; indeed, 
the ease and speed with which a bowler-hatted 
green-aproned vanman could turn his pon- 
derous vehicle and back it into a confined 
space, holding his horses’ heads by the bridle, 
often caused a lorry-driver to lose his turn. 
And the goods loaded into a van had to be 
disposed in such a way as to be well balanced 
for the horse to pull. My uncle is a slow- 
moving, ruminative man. Yet his mind must 
have worked amazingly fast at this stage; not 
only the loading but the whole day’s campaign 
must have been mentally etched out in 
considerable detail during the few minutes 
between receiving his delivery-notes from the 
office and beginning to load up his van. And 
then, while making our way out of the Isle 
of Dogs, now at a sedate, dragging pace, he 
was obviously working out his exact route. 
He wanted, if possible, to follow unen- 
cumbered back-streets, and preferably those 
with asphalt and not cobbles; toavoid climbing 
slopes, but to avail himself of descents. All 
this had to be considered with the desirability 
of discharging the heavier crates early in the 
day, of not arriving at a far-flung firm just as 
it had closed for the lunch-hour, and of not 
having to go out of his way to seek a horse- 
trough. 


Y uncle always managed to be in the near 
neighbourhood of one of his favourite 


eating-places when midday arrived. ‘Good 
Pull-Up for Carmen’ were the words on the 
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window. This was a literal announcement 
rather than publicity for the quality of the 
food. The best restaurants of this kind were 
situated on a corner, and so had a long angle 
of window to enable drivers to keep an eye on 
their open vans and horses. But these coveted 
parking positions were soon filled, and the 
streets around became choked with vans and 
horses delving into their nosebags. And only 
vans and horses—as though they had with- 
drawn for an hour from the hurly-burly of 
London traffic for their drivers to meet in 
conclave at this and similar places. 

The food was exactly the same everywhere, 
as far as I could judge, and the interiors were 
invariably alike. 1 followed my uncle, he 
carrying his long-handled, brass-bound whip, 
into the steamy, stuffy atmosphere, noisy with 
gruff voices and the clattering of plates. We 
looked for places between the high, dark- 
brown wooden partitions that separated each 
long, narrow table and its two even narrower 
benches from its neighbours. A sawdust- 
strewn aisle divided the room, and at the far 
end was a large slate with the dishes available 
chalked on it. And all about the busy room 
were long whips, leaning against the partitions 
behind their owners, as much a symbol of 
status and dignity as the staffs of church- 
wardens in their pews. 

My uncle always chose ‘Roast and Two’, 
for eightpence, without the ‘ York Pud’, avail- 
able as a supplement for a penny. A few of 
the elder vanboys aspired to ‘Toad in the 
Hole’, for sixpence, but most brought sand- 
wiches with them, like me. To follow the 
main dishes there was a succulent selection of 
pies and puddings. Here I produced my two 
pennies and called for a ‘College Pudding’. 
By some amazing, and to me eminently satis- 
factory, method it always looked and tasted 
exactly the same whatever pull-up we stopped 
at. When my uncle had finished his inferior 
sweet, he treated me to a penny cup of tea. 
This was truly reaching man’s estate, to have 
before me, like my uncle and the other drivers, 
a massive, thick cup with a pink band round 
the top. It took me a long time to drink, and 
my uncle would become impatient. ‘’Ere,’ he 
would say, grasping his whip, ‘don’t make a 
meal of it.’ 


N the afternoon, when the van was half- 
empty, I had to sit near the tailboard and 
dissuade any boys from indulging in the then 





popular pastime of running behind carts. It 
is difficult now to imagine what attraction 
there could have been in grasping the chain 
hanging from the tailboard of a cart and run- 
ning along with it. And, with the high tail- 
board just ahead of our noses, we could see 
nothing of where we were going. But the 
great thing about it was the spirit of adventure, 
the sense of grasping a lead into the unknown. 
Once behind a cart, we did not relinquish hold, 
provided we remained unseen, until we reached 
some distant, strange territory. And then it 
was a point of honour to return home, or as 
near to home ground as possible, by utilising 
another or a succession of carts. ‘I got a cart 
all the way to Bow Common!’ might be the 
triumphant cry of some breathless boy, 
returned to be envied by his friends. Neither 
he nor any of us had ever wanted to go to Bow 
Common, and, once there, the immediate 
desire would be to get away again. But this 
had no connection with running there behind 
a cart—-particularly behind a single cart, 
without change of horses. 

The taller and more agile boys would 
clamber on to the tailboard or swing from the 
top, a dangerous feat which we younger boys 
hoped to be able to emulate before long. It 
was really to prevent anyone clambering into 
the open van that I was posted at the back. 
Much petty thieving took place in this way 
from vans carrying small parcels that could be 
tossed quickly over the side. 


THE LAST OF THE VANMEN 


In the late afternoon, when only a few 
packages remained and were stacked just 
behind the front seat, I was able to return to 
my eminent position beside my uncle, sharing 
the sack over his knees. The horse knew it 
was heading for its stable and instinctively 
increased its pace as we entered the long stretch 
of Bow Common Lane. Here | sometimes 
became aware of an escort or two panting 
behind the tailboard. There was my duty to 
my uncle; but also, I debated agonisingly, 
there were the claims of the street code. Why, 
we might be assisting an intrepid adventurer 
to return home with news that would relegate 
‘all the way to Bow Common’ to normal 
procedure. Usually, | think, | contented my- 
self with keeping an eye silently on the 
packages behind me. 

There was no lack of boys wanting to take 
my place the following days. But as the years 
passed, competition to accompany my uncle 
became less and less—-in the same measure, I 
expect, as mechanised competition against him 
became stronger. The last time | saw him on 
his van was in Charing Cross Road, one after- 
noon in 1941. There was a sudden, unusual 
gap in the traffic, and then, leading a slow- 
moving file of lorries and cars and buses, came 
a horse drawing an open van. I recognised 
the scarred, unpainted van, together with the 
tall, lean figure of the driver, head held to one 
side. I called out, and he raised his whip to 
his forehead in the vanmen’s greeting. 


LL 


In Every Man’s Heart 


In every man’s heart 

Ils a secret retreat; 

When leisure’s upon him, 
There would he be. 

So he sits dreaming, 

Or planaing reality, 

From his environs 


He would be free. 


In every man’s heart 

Is the life he would lead 

In far distant places, 
Venturesome, bold; 

But life is exacting, 

It seizes him, holds him, 

Then when it relaxes 
His dreams have grown cold 
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Twice-Told Tales 





LXVIII.—Book-Titles 


(From Chambers’s Journal of August 1856] 


EOPLE make the most astonishing efforts 

not to display in the title-page the contents 
and subjects of their books, but to conceal 
them; nay, to mislead the unwary observer 
into the purchase of a volume for which he 
has no possible use. An immense work was 
published many years ago and duly advertised 
under the name of Nimrod. Here was a dis- 
quisition evidently upon the sports of the 
field, the rise of hunting, the descent into 
harriers, creeping downward even so low 
as coursing. Still the work would be interest- 
ing; and a Suffolk squire or Forfarshire laird 
got possession of the sporting tome with 
much expectation of instruction on the breed 
of dogs and the best way of preserving the fox. 
But what does he see? A most deep, erudite, 
and unintelligible inquiry into the building of 
the Tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, 
the spread of peoples and languages——an 
omni-gatherum of philology, archxology, 
divinity, ethnology, and grammar. 

In the same manner, there has lately been a 
book not a little talked of in London, by the 
name of Judkin’s Moods. Mr Judkin, the 
author, is already well known as a scholar and 
a painter, an eloquent preacher and excellent 
man. Has he joined the Lathams and 
Irenches in their inquiries into the English 
verb?—~-has he set his talents to work on the 
subjunctive?—-has he thrown any new light 
on the imperative or indicative? Let us get 
the book, and become intimate with the 
history and genealogy of our parts of speech. 
Wonder on wonder again! It is a volume of 
sonnets!——-but sonnets so refined in com- 
position, so poetical in idea, and so various in 
subject, that they are worth a whole library of 
pamphlets on the wretched components of 
‘to be’ or ‘to have’. 

Another marvel! On a bookstall at the 
railway-station we see a nice little volume, 
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evidently full of statistics and diplomacy, 
parliamentary debates, and the struggles of a 
great mind to break loose from the trammels 
of faction; for on the back of it is written in 
large gold letters the name of ‘Peel’. Ah! 
how charming it will be to go over again 
the grand story of the rise and final triumph 
of an honest man!—the emancipation—the 
reform—the corn-laws—and then the fatal 
close that left Britannia without a pilot at the 
helm, ‘when the winds whistled and the 
billows roared.” Honest man?—-great states- 
man?—matchless pilot? It is no such thing! 
It is the collected poems of Edmund Peel. 

Worst and most audacious impostor of all 

brazen as a sturdy gaberlunzie at a farm- 
house door when all the men are in the field, 
and only granny and the maid are left in the 
deserted kitchen—unprincipled as a begging- 
letter writer, with his wife in the scarlet fever, 
and three children lying unburied in the house 

here comes a_ captivating-looking little 
volume, bearing on its shield the irresistible 
title, Guide to the Knowledge of Life. Aha! 
now are we armed against the tricks of the 
ring, the swindlings of the betting-stand. How 
do the Casinos get on?—is the Divan well 
frequented?—how about Cremorne and the 
Coal Hole? What a pity this indispensable 
friend of the Spoon and best companion of 
the Pump was not written in the time of 
Moses Primrose, before his remarkable 
purchase of the spectacles! This is the true 
simpleton’s protector—this, sir, is the shortest 
way to the knowledge of life. There isn’t a 
word about tobacco, or Epsom, or Tattersall’s, 
from beginning to end. The book is by Dr 
Robert James Mann, one of the scientific 
teachers of the time; sound in knowledge, 
earnest in purpose, and, above all writers on 
intricate subjects, gifted with wonderful power 
of explanation and description. 





First Extraction 





GEORGE 


N Badenoch fifty years ago a dentist was a 

rarer sight than even the fabulous ospreys 
of Loch-an-Eilein. When I was a boy then 
I never had the good fortune to see an osprey, 
but I did see the first dentist observed in our 
parish. That was on a lovely August morning 
at our tiny railway-station of Kincraig, a 
station claiming to have the most beautiful 
situation of any on the old Highland Line. 
On this particular morning, however, a gentle- 
man who alighted from the 9 o’clock south- 
going train had, obviously, no eye for our 
superlative panorama of the Grampians, for 
the moment the train pulled out he hurried, 
accompanied by the station-master himself, 
across the track—-we had no passenger-bridge 

to a waiting carriage. The gentleman, 
clearly someone of consequence, was wearing 
what I considered must be his Sunday clothes, 
tall silk-hat, tight-fitting frockcoat, narrow 
pepper-and-salt trousers, brown kid gloves, 
and boots of an extraordinary glossiness. In 
contrast to all this grandeur, he was, 
surprisingly, carrying what looked like a 
schoolbag. The carriage into which he 
stepped, a smart wagonette drawn by a high- 
stepping bay and with liveried coachman and 
footman on the box, whisked him away to 
Dunachton shooting-lodge, which that year 
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was tenanted by a multi-millionaire from 
Chicago. 

Later the same day it was averred, with in 
support the fact of his ticket having been 
issued at Elgin station, that the gentleman was 
a Mr Shiach, the most expensive dentist in 
Morayshire, and that he would be charging 
the millionaire at least fifty guineas for his 
visit. It was confidently added that he had 
been summoned by telegram to treat a gum- 
boil from which the millionaire was suffering. 

The whole parish was, naturally, intensely 
interested in such a phenomenon as a dentist, 
and there was hot argument as to how he 
would deal with the gumboil. Few folk, how- 
ever, had any real idea. Not one in a hundred 
had ever sat in a dentist's chair. And although 
toothache was still as universal a woe in 
Badenoch as it had been in Ayrshire when 
Robert Burns addressed it there, remedies in 
our countryside were hardly less crude than 
in Burns's time. Our treatment for the gum- 
boil, for instance, would have been a patch of 
coarse brown-paper, impregnated with raw 
whisky and sprinkled with black pepper, 
applied firmly for at least two hours to the 
sufferer’s cheek. The resulting scorching of 
skin made the gumboil seem a trivial matter. 
As for false teeth, of which, rumour had it, the 
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millionaire possessed quite a number, and at 
which, it was said, the dentist would no doubt 
be having a look, many old people regarded 
them as an almost impious interference with 
the evident intentions of Providence. Thus, 
when my maternal farmer-grandmother first 
appeared with her set, her grieve and shepherd, 
both vigorous septuagenarians with fewer than 
half-a-dozen remaining stumps between them, 
were visibly embarrassed. 


WAS about ten years of age when, in this 

Spartan society, I first required dental treat- 
ment. One day at shinty in our school play- 
ground I received a sharp blow on my left 
cheek from a swinging caman. Afterwards, 
in class, I fished out a jagged fragment of tooth 
from my mouth. Fortunately, at the moment, 
the dominie was writing on the blackboard 
and I popped the fragment in my inkwell. 

On our way home from school that after- 
noon, my sister, older and more astute than I, 
strongly advised me not to report the accident. 
We were at that time living at the sheep-farm 
of our grandmother (the owner of false teeth), 
and she detested shinty. My sister predicted 
that almost certainly she would make the 
mishap an excuse for confiscating my caman 
indefinitely. 1 therefore said nothing, but 
blood on my pillow next morning betrayed me, 
and I was sternly instructed to retrieve the 
broken scrap of tooth as evidence that I had 
not swallowed it. In the meantime, my caman 
was placed across a stag’s antlers high up in 
the farmhouse porch. I did retrieve the tooth- 
splinter next day at the cost of two strokes of 
the tawse for failing to produce a credible 
explanation of inky fingers at the end of our 
singing-lesson. Nevertheless, my caman was 
not returned to me. My grandmother decided 
that, although the remaining part of my tooth 
seemed perfectly firm, | should have to be 
taken to Kingussie at the first opportunity so 
that our doctor could extract it. 

This decision greatly alarmed me. To have 
a tooth extracted by our doctor ranked then 
high among ordeals in our parish. The doctor, 
a skilled and trusted physician, detested dental 
work. Legend had it that in order to deter 
intending dental patients he rarely used an 
anesthetic, and sometimes even deliberately 
pulled the wrong tooth. As I thought of all 
this, | wished fervently that I could have my 
tooth taken out by our shepherd and risk being 
sick from the powerful reek of tar, terebene, 
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and sheep-dip that always came from his 
hands. I had often watched him as he dealt 


with loosened and broken teeth in the heads of 
his sheep and with his long, powerful fingers 
fetch out tooth after tooth as easily as if he 
were picking cranberries. 

I realised, of course, that there could be no 
escape for me, and I was not surprised to find 
myself a week later on my way to Kingussie. 


ORTUNATELY, the aunt in whose charge 
I was going was very sympathetic, but her 
sympathy could do little to lessen my fright. 
Our farm gig drove us to the railway-station, 
yet spanking past our school at the very hour 
at which, I knew, the dominie would be taking 
the tawse out of his desk for the arithmetic 
lesson had no thrill in it. 

We were going to Kingussie on the chance 
of finding the doctor at home. He did not 
have fixed surgery-hours, for his widespread 
practice necessitated his being always ready 
to set out at a moment's notice. Some of his 
patients lived a dozen miles away, many of the 
miles over tracks on which neither General 
Wade nor Telford had ever set eyes. A 
message brought on foot might take four 
hours to reach the doctor, and even his sturdy 
cob, which he rode if the going was too rough 
for his gig, could not get him to his patient in 
much under another three. 

To the intense relief of my aunt as well as 
of myself, the doctor was away on such a 
journey, and his housekeeper had no idea as 
to when he would be back. He might be 
intercepted, she said, and have to go to other 
cases in addition to his Glenfeshie one. I 
knew all about such interceptions and hoped 
that this time there might be several. I had 
often seen people keeping watch on high 
ground and using deerstalkers’ telescopes to 
spot the doctor’s gig miles away as it came 
jogging over the skyline of the moors. 


Y aunt and I certainly did not hang about 

waiting for the doctor's return. We 
bade his housekeeper a quick good-day and 
set out at once for the house of a cousin with 
whom we were to have tea. On our way there 
we saw in the distance Kingussie Higher Grade 
School. I ought to have relished being able 
to pass by, for the second time in one day, a 
school that was in session. Instead, I looked 
askance at this notable building. I knew that 








I should be attending it within a year or two, 
and I had heard ominous tales of the enormous 
amount of homework its pupils had to toil 
over year after year, and of how the formidable 
headmaster of the time, Mr Edward Roberts, 
expected every boy in the top class to be as 
devoted to Greek and Latin as he himself was. 
Our cousin proved as sympathetic as my 
aunt. Indeed, she seemed to think that the 
doctor’s absence was an amusing piece of good 
luck. But she was a little apprehensive about 
my grandmother’s attitude towards the failure 
of our mission, and she advised us to call on 
Peter Grant, the chemist in the High Street, 
and to obtain some of his celebrated toothache- 
cure. That I did not have toothache mattered 
not at all, she said. She reminded us of my 
grandmother’s implicit faith in Peter Grant's 
medicines for animals, and there was at least 
a hope that she might be mollified by our 
production of another of his noted remedies. 
Her advice seemed sound, and on our way to 
catch our train we called at Mr Grant’s shop. 
Mr Grant himself, a huge man with 
moustache and eyebrows like Lord Kitchener’s, 
attended to us, towering like a giant above his 
counter piled high with jars and bottles. He 
had to look down to see us both properly 
my aunt was only a few inches taller than I 
was-—as my aunt explained in detail the whole 
matter of my tooth. To all this he listened 
attentively, but I felt certain that his eyes 
twinkled behind his gold-rimmed spectacles. 
Then he told me to tilt my head back and to 
open my mouth wide, and to my surprise he 
almost at once gave it as his opinion, to be 
passed on to my grandmother, he said, that 
the damaged tooth required no immediate 
attention. If it pained me I was to use the 
remedy he would give me, and he retired to 
his back-shop to prepare this. For the remedy 
Mr Grant made no charge. Shinty was a 
grand game, he remarked. He himself had 
been very fond of it when he was a boy and 
had received many a hard crack playing it. 
This satisfactory interview sent my aunt and 
myself homewards in high spirits. But, to our 
dismay, my grandmother brushed aside Mr 
Grant’s opinion as worthless. Even the 
abominable smell of his toothache-cure failed 
to pacify her. .She considered that we had 
been remiss in not calling at the doctor’s at 
least hourly all afternoon. And in this, she 
said tartly, she suspected that our cousin was 
not entirely without blame. My caman 
remained marooned on the stag’s antlers. 


FIRST EXTRACTION 


EN days later, by which time, if it had not 
been for the lack of my caman, I should 
have quite forgotten my broken tooth, I was 
again on a journey in pursuit of dental treat- 
ment. This time the treatment was to be by a 
real dentist, the one in Inverness who had 
made my grandmother's false teeth. I was 
being taken to Inverness by a young farmer- 
uncle, who was attending an auction sale of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle at the famous ring of 
Macdonald, Fraser & Co. This time | 
realised that there could be no possible escape 
for me. I had overheard my grandmother tell 
my uncle that Mr Allan always kept Friday 
the sale-day—free for patients from Badenoch. 
It was, therefore, with knees knocking worse 
than they had done at Kingussie that I climbed 
the stair to the dentist’s surgery in Academy 
Street. The dentist proved in his attitude to be 
quite unlike his patient, my grandmother. He 
did not apparently think that to have a tooth 
damaged at shinty was at all reprehensible. 
But although his manner lessened my fright, 
his surgery did not. I was placed in an extra- 
ordinary chair that suddenly tipped back- 
wards and I found myself looking up at the 
ceiling after a fleeting glimpse of a table spread 
with gruesome pincers and pliers, while 
towering above me was the sort of contraption 
one might see in a nightmare. This latter, 
however, the dentist explained, when he 
caught me giving it an alarmed glance, was 
merely a model of the Forth Bridge. To my 
intense relief the dentist’s verdict was the same 
as Mr Grant's, and he added that, except for 
an accident, my tooth would be good for 
years. He would, he continued cheerfully as 
he tipped me into an upright position again, 
explain the position fully by letter to Mrs 
Cumming (my grandmother)—my uncle had 
told him all about my confiscated caman. The 
letter would be delivered by to-morrow’s post, 
the dentist assured me with a friendly wink as 
he ushered us out. 


WAS delighted with this visit. So was my 

uncle. He was not to have a small boy 
with a mouthful of blood to worry him all 
afternoon. To celebrate, he said, we should 
go to the near-by Steam Bakery’s fine new 
restaurant for a good meal before the sale, for 
we should not get anything more to eat after 
that until we reached home late in the evening. 

I was ravenously hungry, although I had 
not realised this until we had said good-day 
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to the dentist. Thus I managed with ease a 
grown-up’s helpings of steak pie and apple 
dumpling, followed by coffee and numerous 
cakes. I was, consequently, feeling drowsy 
even before we left the restaurant. That was 
fortunate. The drowsiness took the edge off 
the unpleasant fact that I should have to spend 
the whole long afternoon. in the auction 
market. 

My sister had had a very different experience 
a few weeks previously, | thought ruefully. 
She had been to Inverness with our mother, 
and when the morning’s business was com- 
pleted they had spent a delightful afternoon 
strolling through the busy streets, crossing and 
recrossing the wonderful, swinging suspension 
bridge over the Ness, and looking in the 
exciting shop-windows. In these they saw 
things as varied as the superb horns of black- 
faced rams polished and ornamented with 
silver; slender split-cane trout rods in John 
Macpherson’'s shop in Church Street; targes 
and claymores that had seen service in the "45. 
These last were in Fraser’s shop in Union 
Street, where | myself had once seen, in- 
credibly, a plaid said to be the one worn by 
the famous MacDonald of Keppoch who fell 
so tragically at Culloden. (My sister and | 
were ardent and knowledgeable Jacobites.) 


In contrast to all this, my sole thrill of the 
afternoon was a mere glance at the Cameron 
Highlander of Tel-el-Kebir standing hand- 
somely on his pedestal in Station Square. 


T the auctioneers’ building I clambered on 
to a pile of baled hay at the ringside. 
From there I could see all that was going on. 
I settled down comfortably and at first the 
noise of people and animals and later the 
crack of the auctioneer’s hammer kept me 
awake for a time. But the warm air, which 
smelled exactly like the air in our own byre, 
gradually overcame me, and I fell fast asleep, 
and was astonished when my uncle wakened 
me to say it was nearly five o'clock, that the 
sale was over, and that we should have to run 
for our train. This we did with one brief halt 
while my uncle rushed into a sweetie-shop and 
emerged with a poke of toffee each for my 
sister and myself. 

The guard was waving his green flag and 
blowing his whistle as we reached our platform 
at the station and we bundled into the first 
compartment we came to. It was packed with 
farmers, and my uncle had to stand, holding 
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on to the luggage-rack, as the train lurched 
and jolted up into the Monadhliaths. I was 
given a seat on his knee by a big bearded man. 
I should have preferred to stand, for although 
he was a nice man and talked to me about 
shinty, his beard tickled the back of my neck 
almost unbearably and his pungent pipe-smoke 
nearly suffocated me. I recognised his tobacco 
as ‘Bogey Roll’—our grieve, who was our 
farm’s barber, invariably smoked it when he 
was cutting hair. 

At Tomatin the nice farmer got out, pushing 
a shilling in my hand as he did so and 
whispering that I was not to put it in the 
collection-plate on Sunday, but was to buy a 
shinty-ball with it. I had been telling him 
what a fine ball of hard leather our shoemaker 
at Kincraig made for a shilling. 

From Carrbridge on we had the compart- 
ment to ourselves. The moment we were 
alone, I questioned my uncle anxiously as to 
whether he thought the dentist would 
remember to send the promised letter. My 
uncle, an inveterate tease, at first pretended 
not to know anything about a letter. Then, 
seeing that I was really concerned, he patted 
me on the shoulder and assured me that, of 
course, Mr Allan would remember and that 
my caman might even be taken down from 
the stag’s antlers that very evening. 

At once I regained my spirits and offered 
my uncle some of my toffee. He declined, 
saying that his teeth were old and that the 
toffee might pull them out. I decided, how- 
ever, myself to eat as much of it as I could 
before reaching home. My grandmother, I 
knew, would take control of both pokes. She 
believed that unregulated consumption of 
sweets, particularly sticky ones, demoral!ised 
children. Her own favourite sweets, tiny 
extra-strong peppermints, burned one’s tongue 
and brought tears to one’s eyes. 

When I opened my poke I found that, un- 
fortunately, the warmth of my pocket had 
welded the toffee into a solid mass, and my 
uncle had to cut a chunk for me with the sharp 
clasp-knife with which he normally pared 
hooves and horns. Once in my mouth, the 
toffee spread rapidly, slowing down the 
working of my jaws and making absorption 
difficult. Thus, we had left Aviemore Junction 
before I had completed consumption of the 
first cutting. 

I was busy with a second one when the 
engine began to whistle for Kincraig Station, 
and I knew that we had only a mile to go. At 





that moment my uncle rose to deal with the 
window of the compartment. The windows 
of the old Highland Railway’s local rolling- 
stock required time and energy to operate 
them. He was still struggling with the window, 
and I was making a supreme effort to get my 
mouthful of toffee under control, when, with- 
out warning, an excruciating pain shot from 
my left jaw into the crown of my head and I 
heard a strange, cracking noise. ‘Broken 


WHY CHEQUES BOUNCE 


glass in the toffee,’ I thought in a flash, and, 
panic-struck, wrenched the solid mass from 
my mouth and with a cry of fright threw it 
from me. At my shout my uncle wheeled 
round in alarm. Then, quickly stooping down, 
he picked something off the floor, and, to my 
amazement, burst out laughing. ‘What are 
we going to tell your grannie now?’ he asked 
as he held up in front of me, blood-stained 
but intact, the root of my broken tooth. 


Why Cheques Bounce 





EDWARD FRANK 


HEN there are no funds to meet a 

cheque and, in consequence, it Is 
returned unpaid, it is said to ‘bounce’—an 
apt and colourful colloquial expression. 
Cheques are returned unpaid, however, for 
various other reasons, and by popular usage 
all such cheques have come to be known as 
‘bouncers’ 

When cheques are returned unpaid by 
banks the reason is always stated in clear 
language at the top left corner, and is usually 
written in red ink. The accepted phrase for a 
dishonoured cheque is ‘Refer to Drawer’, 
which really means that the bank is unable to 
pay the cheque and the owner of it is referred 
to the drawer for an explanation. There are 
other ways of saying the same thing, but 
they have mostly been superseded by ‘Refer 
to Drawer’. There is a stalling answer that 
may be but a prelude to ‘Refer to Drawer’, 
and that is ‘Effects not Cleared’, meaning 
that the money is there but consists of un- 
cleared cheques. It is an invitation to try again. 


T one time the reasons given by banks for 
the return of cheques were written in 
abbreviated form by means of initials. These 
answers were most mysterious, and bank 


staffs themselves were sometimes puzzled at 
fresh samples of abbreviation. When it was 
found that these initials were capable of mis- 
interpretation, it became the rule to show all 
reasons for non-payment in clear language. 

Though the reasons are clearly written, 
their meaning is not always clear to those 
unversed in technical expressions. It might, 
therefore, be helpful to discuss the various 
parts of a cheque, and to explain what can 
go wrong. 

First, the date. That ought give 
trouble, but it often does. Any cheque which 
is accidentally dated ahead of the date when 
it reaches the bank cannot be paid, and would 
be returned marked ‘Post Dated’. Sometimes 
post-dating is deliberately done, and as a rule 
it is then a cloak for lack of funds. Mistakes 
with dates are frequent at the turn of the year, 
and it is common to find cheques issued in 
January bearing the date of the previous 
year. Banks have to be careful not to assume 
that all these are mistakes, or a genuine 
‘stale’ cheque might slip through—cheques 
are generally stale or out-of-date after six 
months. A clue to mistaken dates may be 
gleaned from the date shown on the impressed 
stamp. If this is later than the date on the 
cheque, it is plain that the cheque date is a 
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mistake. Help of this kind from the im- 
pressed stamp is, however, merely chance. 
Any disagreement between the amounts in 
words and figures would entail the return of 
the cheque, though banks are willing to pay 
the smaller of the two sums if the owner has 
said in writing on the cheque that he claims 
the smaller sum. If there is no claim of this 
kind, and if it is the figures which are smaller 
and the discrepancy only trifling, the bank 
may consider itself in order in paying 
the cheque. But the bank cannot elect to 
pay the smaller sum when that is in 
words, or there would be trouble with the 
clearing-house, which deals only with figures. 
Alterations to any part of a cheque in- 
evitably suffer from lack of clarity, and are 
therefore a favourite device of the forger, who 
may increase the amount. It is important, in 
making out a cheque, not to leave him any 
loophole for this. It is not surprising that 
banks look at alterations with great care. If 
the cheque is to pass, the alteration must be 
clear and must carry the drawer’s initials 
alongside—and if the initials differ from their 
appearance as part of the signature, the 
alteration should be fully signed. If the altera- 


tion is not confirmed, or looks at all irregular, 
the cheque will be returned with an appropriate 


answer. 


OSSIBLY the greatest number of returns 

comes from errors of one kind or another 
in endorsements. The usual answer is 
*Endorsement Irregular’, though at times the 
expression ‘Endorsement Requires Banker's 
Confirmation’ reveals that the bank returning 
the cheque is not sure whether the endorse- 
ment is correct or not. This often means that 
the writing is so bad that it cannot be 
read, and sometimes the fact is bluntly stated 
by ‘Endorsement Illegible’. The word 
‘discharge’ may be used instead of ‘endorse- 
ment’ for some special kinds of cheques, and 
with these cheques there may be a receipt- 


stamp missing, or perhaps a signature written 
wholly across several stamps instead of partly 
on the cheque. Customers rarely see cheques 
which are returned for reasons relating to 
endorsements or discharges, as the mistakes 
are put right by the collecting banker. 

Signatures do not often give trouble, but 
it does happen that cheques which need two 
signatures are presented bearing only one, 
and have to be returned for the other. Banks 
get to know their customers’ signatures very 
well, but illness, accident, or perhaps a merry 
evening are reasons why a signature will look 
unusual. Forgery is another reason. Banks 
never assert that a cheque is a forgery. All 
doubts about signatures are resolved by 
returning the cheques with the non-committal 
answer ‘Signature Differs’. 

To prevent the negotiation of patched-up 
cheques intended to be destroyed, any cheques 
which are mutilated are returned if the damage 
has not been confirmed by a banker as 
accidental. Cheques are returned when the 
drawer is dead, insane, or bankrupt, and when 
the account has been closed or transferred 
elsewhere. Cheques are also returned when 
the drawer has no account, or when made out 
in pencil, or when incomplete. Another 
reason is that the drawer may have instructed 
the bank to stop payment of a cheque, when the 
answer given is ‘Orders not to Pay’. 

A source of some confusion arises from the 
practice of banks to cancel al! signatures 
before cheques are paid. This is to prevent 
old cheques from being fraudulently put into 
circulation again. It sometimes happens that 
a cheque which has been cancelled is found, 
later in the day, to be irregular in some way, 
and as a cancelled cheque is not a valid return 
it is the practice to ‘remove’ the cancellation 
by writing beneath it ‘cancelled in error’. 

These are the more usual reasons for the 
return of cheques. There are others. Banks 
always give their reason for non-payment, 
and the true bouncer can thus be readily 
distinguished. 


EEE 


Twa Warlds 


Frae cockwake till muinrise 
The warld blethers roun, 
On the yo-yo o° business 
Cavorts the haill toun., 


But yae slinkan cat 

And the big polis yawnin 
Are aa that’s alive 

Frae staurshine till dawnin. 


GeorGe Topp. 





The Marinovices 





ROY KNIGHT 


T all began with the picture in the advertise- 

ment. It was quite a nice picture in its way 

a somewhat scantily-clothed young woman 
sitting on the raised foredeck of a motor- 
cruiser, her legs dangling overside, one arm 
uplifted in salutation to no one in particular, 
and a caption which said: ‘Come to the 
Broads for a Carefree Holiday’, or words to 
that effect. 

Lynn slid the magazine across the table, and 
said longingly: ‘Mm?’ 

*No, thanks,’ I said firmly. 
crowded at this time of year 
bores me, anyway.’ 

Lynn looked obstinate. 

* All the same,’ I added hurriedly, reading the 
signs, ‘it’s an idea. But’ I riffled through 
a pile of papers and found what I wanted 
‘don’t you think this might be more fun?’ I 
marked a place and passed the paper over. 

*Motor-cruising in the Solent,’ said she 
*Oh, how marvellous! But could we—manage 
it properly, | mean?’ 

*I don’t see why not,’ I answered. ‘It’s like 
driving a car, really—only you've lots more 
room.’ Which, up to a point, was true. We 
found the differences later. 


“Much too 
and fen country 


E drove down to Gosport to see the 

hirer, booked one of his craft for three 

weeks, paid the deposit, and returned till my 
leave should fall due. 

Now the day had come, and we stood on the 
hirer’s landing-stage, in the upper reaches of 
Portsmouth Harbour. All our gear was 
aboard, and we were about to embark on our 
enterprise. 

The owner glanced at the water. ‘Better 
get away now,’ he said. ‘Tide’s on the ebb, 
and we practically dry out at low-water. You 
can lie on one of my moorings for the night, 
and start off first thing to-morrow. Keep 


between the booms going down the swatch- 
way, or you'll go on the putty.” 

We stared at him. Swatchway? 
Putty? What on earth were these? 

Noting our puzzled expressions, he pointed 
in explanation. ‘Those bits of wood sticking 
out of the water,’ he said, ‘they mark the 
channel. If you don’t keep between them, 
you'll stick on the mud with a falling tide, and 
you'll be there a long time. So get going now, 
as I said. All right?’ 

Both doing our best to look intelligent, we 
nodded, and he turned away to deal with 
another customer. 

We clambered down into the cockpit, and I 
started the engine. The controls were of the 
simplest. On the after bulkhead, or wall, of 
the cabin was mounted a small steering-wheel 

not, as we had hoped, a magnificent 
mahogany and brass affair, but a spindly, un- 
nautical thing probably taken from a disused 
tram. There was also a throttle-lever. And 
protruding from the cockpit floor was a foot- 
lever, upright when the engine was in neutral, 
and kicked forward or backward according as 
you wished to go ahead or astern. It was as 
easy as that. 

Lynn, as I cautiously opened the throttle 
and eased the lever forward, crouched on the 
foredeck, giving me steering directions. We 
had agreed to forget all about port and star- 
board, and to the accompaniment of anguished 
cries of ‘Left—no, no, I mean right’ we crept 
down the rather winding channel, avoiding, 
though with narrow squeaks, both the putty 
and the things like peasticks, which were, so 
inaptly, the booms. 

At length, perhaps half-a-mile from the 
stage, we reached deeper water, and it 
suddenly occurred to us that, in the excitement 
of departure, we had quite forgotten to ask, 
not only how to pick up a mooring, but also 
precisely what a mooring looked like. 


Booms? 
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In the gathering dusk of the summer evening 
we circled about looking for something to 
which we could tie ourselves securely for the 
night, carefully avoiding all the time a number 
of small white spheres floating on the surface, 
which we assumed to be some fisherman's 
apparatus. Hidden under all sorts of things in 
the forepeak were an anchor and lots of chain, 
but that we did not discover till the morning, 
and, failing to find a mooring, we feebly hailed 
the shore. But it was a long way off, and 
everybody had gone home, anyway. At last, 
however, we saw, approaching in the gloom, 
a boat laden with enormous basket things and 
propelled by a solitary and morose individual 
sitting in the bow. 

I sang out to him. 

*Wotcher want?’ he asked. 

‘| want to pick up a mooring.’ 

‘Well, pick "un up—northin’ to stop yer.’ 

*But where is it?’ I wailed. 

*That w’ite thing, 0’ course. 
starn. 


Close by yer 
Pick "un up an’ ‘aul ’un in.’ 

Obediently I reached overside and grasped 
one of the white floats we had been avoiding 
for the last hour or two, only to be halted by 
a desperate cry. ‘For ‘evin’s sake put yer 
engine in free, or yer'll get the rope round yer 
rosy prop. ‘Ere, git out o’ the way,’ and, with 
two swift pulls, he brought his boat alongside, 
unshipped his oars, and leapt aboard with the 
painter in his hand. Deftly he took a turn 
round a cleat, snatched the float from my 
grasp, and heaved. In came a length of weed- 
covered rope, followed by an endless supply of 
chain. Holding on to this, our succourer 
clambered on to the raised foredeck, led his 
prize over a roller-sheave on the stem, and 
wound the slack round a small galvanised 
windlass which we had previously noticed in 
an uncomprehending sort of way. ‘There 
y’are,’ he said. ‘Easy as kiss yer ‘and.’ 


E sailed next morning at about cight. 

As we neared the gateway to Portsmouth 
Harbour, which, for the benefit of those who 
do not know, is the bottleneck of all bottle- 
necks, the butterflies on my tummy were all 
aflutter. 

To get to the gateway, one has to cross the 
tracks of three frequent ferry services and a 
remarkable contrivance known as the Floating 
Bridge, which clanks to and fro immutably 
between Portsmouth and Gosport on guide- 
chains. As well, one has to dodge naval and 
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commercial traffic of great size and urgency 
and contend with a six-knot current, which 
shoots in or out of the narrow opening like 
soda-water from a siphon. 

It seemed that none of the ferry-boats con- 
verging on us from all sides had ever even 
heard of the Rule of the Road at Sea—as we 
understood it. Purple faces and shaking fists 
protruded from every wheelhouse. 

In a back-seat driver sort of way Lynn kept 
up a constant stream of warning and advice. 
“Look out, darling, that boat over there is 
coming straight at us!... Oh, do be careful . . . 
You nearly hit the one on the left... What's 
that big black one going todo?...Oh!... 
What’s that thing in front with two spouts?... 
Oh dear, I know we're going to be sunk .. .” 

I felt very strongly that maybe Lynn might 
be right. The thing with two spouts, which 
was the Floating Bridge, was clanking re- 
lentlessly across the only course we could 
possibly steer without ramming, or being 
rammed by, something else, and the only 
answer was, clearly, more speed. 1 pushed 
the throttle against its stop and held on to my 
little wheel. 

We beat the Floating Bridge to it by possibly 
aninch. Actually, our bilge rode momentarily 
up on one of her guide-chains, and | thought 
that our rather top-heavy craft was going over. 
But we scuttled, in a flurry of broken water, 
down her side, and, it being full ebb, were 
ejected, in the manner of a pea from a pea- 
shooter, into Spithead. 


E were bound for that Mecca of southern 

sailing-folk, the Hamble River, and, on 
that sunny morning, as we made course at a 
leisurely four knots past nodding buoys and 
the busy traffic of Southampton Water, we felt 
we were getting our money’s worth. Lynn, 
carolling like a lark, provided tea in large 
quantities at regular intervals, and in due 
course, after much anxious scanning of a 
borrowed chart, which, at this stage, we 
treated simply as a map—where it was blue, 
we could go; where itt was brown, we could 
not—we turned into the entrance to the 
beautiful river. 

As we glided slowly up, past Hamble village 
and Warsash, once more the frightful problem 
of how and where to stop beset us. Both sides 
of the fairway were crammed with craft of all 
sorts, both motor and sail, and there seemed 
to be not an inch of spare room, 











As we rounded a bend, I hailed a big motor- 
cruiser, a glorious affair of white enamel, 
mahogany, and chrome. 

A big, fair-haired man was sitting on a sky- 
light, doing something with rope. ‘No spare 
moorings here,” he said, in answer to my 
anxious query. ‘They're like gold nuggets. 
You'd better take Katja’s berth. She's away 
for a fortnight.’ He indicated a space between 
two buoys, a hundred yards or so further 
round the bend. ‘You'll have to moor fore 
and aft, or you’!l swing across the fairway,’ he 
explained, and, seeing our despairing looks, 
added: ‘New to it? I'll give you a hand. 
You'll soon learn.’ 

While I gently manceuvred our ship into the 
vacant space, this Good Samaritan, working 
from his dinghy, took our ropes, led them for 
us through the buoy-rings, and brought them 
back inboard, and soon had us safe and snug. 
He stayed chatting with us until the sun began 
to dip towards the distant trees, throwing a 
riot of lovely colour across the quiet water, and 
then departed to his own ship. We had a last 
cigarette, turned in, and were soon asleep. 

But not for long. Soon after midnight we 
were awakened by the roar of powerful 
engines, voices indignant and expostulatory, 
and the bright glare of a small searchlight, 
while heavy feet thudded on our deck. Katja 
had unexpectedly returned, and was irately 
demanding her berth. 


HE next morning—Katja, appeased by our 

apologies, had allowed us to lie alongside 
her for the rest of the night—-we found other, 
and more permanent, moorings higher up, at 
Bursledon, which we made our headquarters 
for the holiday. 

With gathering courage and experience, we 
made enterprising cruises to the Isle of Wight 
harbours, and Beaulieu and Lymington. 
Some days we just lazed at the anchorage. 

Towards the end, however, we began to 
poke inquiring noses into the boatbuilding 
yards. We also did mental sums. For the 
magic of yachting was beginning to creep into 
our blood. True, we wanted sail rather than 
motor, but even our hireling gave us at least 
the pale shadow of the joy which awaits those 
who forsake the crowded roads and take to 
salt water. We inspected boats of every 
conceivable shape and size; shed a tear over 
the beauties we could never afford; sketched 
plan after plan on odd bits of paper in vain 
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efforts to adapt some quite unsuitable boat to 
our needs; and enjoyed ourselves immensely. 

But, inexorably, the day came when we 
must return. 


ORROWFULLY, we crept seaward for the 
last time, vowing to come back as soon as 
the gods, and our slender resources, would 
permit. Eastward we went in the bright sun- 
shine, and, as we drank tea in the cockpit, 
Lynn pointed to the distant shape of a great 
liner, travelling very fast to the west. We 
watched the beautiful ship until she vanished 
in the haze, and returned to our tea. 

Perhaps twenty minutes later | was rum- 
maging in the cabin for some cigarettes, while 
Lynn was at the wheel, when she cried out with 
a terrified urgency I had never heard in her 
voice before. I scrambled into the cockpit and 
for an instant stood there appalled. 

Rushing broadside towards us, the more 
terrorising by reason of its utter unexpected- 
ness in that calm sea, was a great wall of water, 
ten or twelve feet high. It towered, even 
though it was yet a little way off, high above 
our lumbering, slow-moving craft, and I knew 
that, top-heavy as we were, it would, if it 
caught us sidelong, roll us over and over like 
a barrel. 

Desperately I spun the wheel and opened 
the throttle wide in a last effort to turn and 
meet the flood head-on, which was our only 
chance. But there was so little time. The 
engine, a slow-running type. would not 
accelerate, and the boat was sluggish on her 
helm, so that the great wave was on us before 
we were halfway round. 

Slowly, too slowly, the bow began to climb 
that monstrous hill, and, as it climbed, the boat 
canted away and fell over on its port side. 
Crashes and thumps within the cabin indicated 
the fate of our crockery and belongings, and I 
remember feeling thankful that the primus was 
not, as it had been a few minutes before, in 
full blast. 

We held on like leeches to anything we 
could clutch, and the boat, still on her side 
why she did not roll completely over I cannot 
to this day imagine—lifted and poised on the 
crest. In that brief instant I saw, beyond, 
another liquid wall, and a third, each perhaps 
a little less sheer than the first, and I knew 
then, what I should have been prepared for, 
that this was the wash of the great liner we 
had seen nearly half-an-hour before, ignoring, 
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with her speed, all the usages of decent seaman- 
ship in narrow waters. We tilted over the 
crest, and fell away all anyhow into the 
trough, like going down a lift-shaft. 

Lynn, who had never, after that first cry, 
uttered a sound, turned a white face towards 
me. She glanced once at the next oncoming 
wave, closed her eyes, and gripped her hand- 
hold till the knuckles stood white. Had the 
engine failed, we would have been done for 
instantly; but it kept up its slow, steady beat, 
every revolution forcing the bow a little further 
round. And, as we once more began that 
horrible climb, we were, this time, nearly head- 
on, and, miraculously, the boat began to right 
herself; only slightly as yet, but we were no 
longer on our side. Again we teetered over 
the summit and slid down to meet the third of 


the great waves. This one we took compara- 
tively easily; and there were no more. 
Breathing deeply, we thankfully watched the 
walled waters hurrying shoreward. In the 
cabin Lynn found not a cup or a plate broken. 


N the late afternoon we brought our boat 

home. The tide was making, and we knew 
that, if we did touch the mud, we would soon 
be off again. So we came up the channel to 
the stage at speed, reversing just in time to 
check the way as we drew alongside. It was a 
good finish to a wonderful holiday. 

‘Coming again next year?’ said the owner, 
as we handed over. 

“We certainly will,’ we said. 

And so we did—but in a boat of our own. 


LL 


Old Mansion Headquarters 


When they have gone 


The young girls with high voices, 
The men and women business-like in black, 
The office-boys, small imps with angel faces ; 


When they have gone 


the chattering, laughing pack, 


Oh then the old house stirs and heaves its shoulders, 
Creaking its old joints, sighing vasty sighs 
Of deep relief, though corridors still echo 


To click of heels. 


Now crouching shadows rise 


To the moon's bait of shining silver moon-slides 
Across the polished floors; in throngs they come. 
When Night in purple slippers walks the old house, 
And typewriter and telephone are dumb; 

When all the white-sheafed burden of the day 

In desk and pigeon-hole is laid away 

The pleas for Council houses, health reports, 
Queries from irate ratepayers, the retorts, 

Ready for typing, in the metal trays, 


Then the house wakens 


To the bright, white rays 

Of midnight moon, albeit Samson-wise 

Shorn of its youthful strength, its vanities 

Of furniture and carpets, hangings, all 

That gives a house power and prestige, yet withal 
Waking to some enjoyment, some delight 

Of silver and solitude and summer night; 

Stretching and creaking and murmuring till the dawn 
Rolls up the shadows from the dew-fresh lawn. 

Then, with a groan, it sinks back to sleep, 

Content it has this secret tryst to keep 

With Night, who, from her bright and bounteous store 
Of blessings, will bestow brief life once more! 


AILEEN E. PASSMORE. 








Science at Your Service 








STRETCH-PRESSING TROUSERS 


OMBINED stretching and pressing is an 

effective method of removing creases 
from garment fabrics, even though it does 
not involve the addition of moisture or the 
employment of heat. This idea is ingeniously 
developed in a stretcher-press for trousers, 
and it takes less time, or no more time, to place 
trousers in the press than to fold thern over a 
chair. Virtually, the trouser-legs are stretched 
to their original length, for during wear knee- 
bending and other influences reduce their 
straight length; when this degree of stretching 
has been applied, the simple action of raising 
levers applies great pressure. . Standard 
models of this press stand vertically upon a 
rectangular base. A front panel moves out- 
wards from its top opening, being controlled 
by rollers that slide along the lever arms. 
When open to the maximum degree per- 
mitted, the trousers are placed in the press 
so that the turn-ups reach the bottom of the 
press. One simple closing movement of the 
two levers grips the turn-ups, applies the 
stretching process, and finally the pressure, 
the trousers being held between the movable 
front panel and a fixed smooth surface panel 
behind. The springing of the press ensures 
that thick or thin materials receive the same 
amount of pressure. 

Standard models are made as a single press 
only, to which other clothes-care attachments 
can be added, or as a complete unit. This 
last model is undoubtedly a most desirable piece 
of masculine furniture It has a coat-hanger, 
pull-out chromium hanging-rails for ties, 
shirt, etc., and a tray to hold pocket contents; 
shoes can be accommodated on a chromium 
bracket that is hinged to the base of the 
press. The wood finish is in oak, walnut, or 
mahogany. Models are sold with a five 
years’ warranty against defects in workman- 
ship or material. The standing space occupied 
in a bedroom is less than that needed by a 
chair; the vertical space is about the same, 
or certainly not more than a few inches higher 
than that which would be taken by a small 
chair. 


SHOE-POLISHING 


The new synthetic chemicals known as 
silicones—which are organic compounds of 
silicon—have been mentioned several times 
before here, for their use in polishes for cars 
or furniture and as waterproofing substances. 
Now silicones have been introduced into the 
shoe-polish field, and it is claimed that a 
shine that is durable in wet weather is given 
without hard rubbing. As silicones are by 
their nature remarkably water-repellent, these 
claims seem well worth investigation. The 
polish is packed in standard-sized tins and 
sold at normal shoe-polish prices. 


FOR FIREGUARD SAFETY 

A safety-device for use with what is itself 
a safety-device possibly sounds excessively 
precautionary, but a new clip claimed to fit 
all types of fire-guards and fire-places may be 
recommended. It is a metal bar that can be 
attached at one end to the top of the guard 
and at its other end to the top of the fire-front 
by an adjustable arm. This arm is held in 
firm position by means of a spring which is 
separately hooked on to the top of the guard. 
The clip is simple to put in place or remove, 
and during periods when a fire is unattended 
the static position of the guard is assured. 
The clip has a cadmium finish and costs only 
a few shillings. It should be a mind-easing 
investment for parents or animal-owners. 


A NEW ICE-TRAY 

A newly-designed ice-tray for use in re- 
frigerators is moulded in flexible polythene. 
Its ice-forming compartment is divided into 
many small sections, so that conveniently- 
sized chips of ice are made. Extraction of the 
ice is very easy, for it is only necessary to give 
the polythene tray a twist and the chips are 
immediately released. For most household 
needs these smaller pieces of ice will be more 
useful and economical than the larger cubes 
usually made in metal trays. At the same 
time, the new polythene tray is low in price, 
selling at only a few shillings. It seems cer- 
tain to invade many refrigerators. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE STICK 


In speaking of the decline of the stick, no 
reference to educational or parental 
problems is intended. It is the walking-stick 
that is referred to, and its comparative disuse 
to-day has been strongly denounced by the 
President of the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons. The walking-stick is a 
valuable medical aid, and in modern times it 
seems to have been depopularised. Dr 
Blount, the President, suggested that the early 
stages of degenerative hip-disease would often 
require no treatment other than the acceptance 
and use of a walking-stick. Elderly stoutness 
would be reduced if people walked more, and 
if they used a stick to assist their walking they 
would be able to do so. Patients recovering 
from poliomyelitis needed sticks to assist 
recovery. Yet it had become a modern trend 
only to adopt the use of a stick as a final resort 
instead of using it as an aid long before it 
became essential. It is possible that the 
stick’s popularity has declined in America 
more than in this country: however, when not 
long ago a shopping venture was made in a 
fair-sized town to buy a stick at a moderate 
price the variety found in shops was noticeably 
small, and a good deal of the stock was 
obviously old stock. 

This American medical plea for a stick 
revival was accompanied with a suggestion 
that popularity could be regained if sticks 
were manufactured with novelty-cum-fashion 
features. Something besides utilitarian 
features was required. How far these views 
have validity in Britain it is rather difficult 
to assess; our climate induces more rheum- 
atism and kindred ailments and perhaps 
elderly people here use walking-sticks more 
commonly. There would seem to be an 
export market in the United States for novelly- 
designed British walking-sticks, or at least a 
market whose potentiality is worth explora- 
tion. 


RETURN TO PYRETHRUM 


Pyrethrum, the well-known natural insecti- 
cide, has long vanished from the gardener’s 
product lists. Although Kenya is a principal 
producer of the pyrethrum crop, American 
demand has made pyrethrum flowers and 
extracts a valuable dollar-earning Common- 
wealth commodity since the war, with the 
effect that the once-familiar pyrethrum-based 
garden insecticides have seldom been offered 
in this country. One of the well-known 
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brands has reappeared this year after an 
absence of fifteen years, and it now has 
increased strength and improved emulsifica- 
tion. Pyrethrum is harmless to plant-life, 
non-poisonous to humans, and entirely non- 
tainting. It has been a leading household 
insecticide for many years because of its 
natural combination of insect-toxicity and 
safety. Garden produce may be safely picked 
the same day as earlier spraying. The newly- 
returned product is sold in two sizes of pack, 
a 4- or 8-ounce bottle. It returns now to a 
field which includes modern products like 
DDT, gamma-BHC, etc., and it will be inter- 
esting to see how much of its former popularity 
with gardeners is revived. 


CAR-BATTERY CONSERVATION 

The basic idea of this new car-battery- 
aiding appliance is to insulate it from extremes 
of heat or cold. A battery situated under the 
bonnet has to work at temperatures up to 
150° Fahr., yet it is said that the maximum 
working temperature for battery efficiency is 
90° Fahr. One effect of high temperature 
conditions is a shortening of the battery's 
working-life; the case may become softened 
or distorted; less seriously, but quite un- 
desirably, greater evaporation requires more 
frequent topping-up of the electrolyte. The 
cold battery loses efficiency, and does so on 
wintry mornings when its peak performance 
is most needed. A British engineering com- 
pany has designed what is called a battery 
‘conservator’, made from heat-resisting and 
acid-proof materials. Briefly, the appliance 
is an outer jacket for the battery which may 
be fitted without skill in a few minutes. Sizes 
are made to fit any battery model. A range 
of colours is available—green, red, grey, etc. 


A SMALL ELECTRIC-FAN 


A small fan for house or office use, which 
may be operated in a standing position on a 
table or desk, etc., or attached to a wall in a 
variety of fixing positions, has a speed of 
2500 revolutions per minute, which provides 
air displacement of 560 cubic feet per minute. 
The fan has three blades and its diameter is 
8 inches. It is moulded from flexible poly- 
thene. The stand is also plastics-made and 
weighted. The fan is made for voltage 
ranges of 100-125 or 200-250 A.C. and has a 
mains push-button switch. It is supplied 
with 2 yards of three-core flexible plastics- 
covered lead. 











BETTER RADIO AND TV FOR THE DEAF 

Conventional hearing-aid appliances tend 
to give distorted performance when the user 
is listening to radio or TV sound. There are 
two reasons for this. First, the hearing-aid 
is designed to operate in conversation between 
people in close proximity. Second, the sound 
output of a radio or TV set must be uncom- 
fortably high for people with normal hearing 
if it is to be picked up satisfactorily by a 
listener using a hearing-aid. With radio, it is 
possible to overcome, at least partially, these 
sources of trouble by sitting very close to the 
set; with a TV set this is not a practicable 
remedy. A better solution for the deaf or 
hard-of-hearing person is an instrument that 
does not reproduce sound secondhand, but 
which is plugged into the sound-circuit of the 
radio or TV set. After lengthy research and 
development, such an instrument has been 
produced. It does not require valves or 
batteries, though it utilises the miniature ear- 
piece used in most hearing-aids. The appli- 
ance is connected directly to the set by a long 
flex. It is easily placed upon a table or chair- 
arm, being only 3 by 3 by 44 inches in dimen- 
sions. The user may sit anywhere in the room. 
There is a personal tone and volume control 
on the instrument, and it can be used with the 
normal loudspeaker of the set switched off; 
this can be advantageous for a listener with 
normal hearing, for radio or TV programmes 
can thus be enjoyed without their sound being 
a disturbance to children doing homework. 
Connection with the sound-circuit of any set 
is easily made without any risk of damage to 
the set. The appliance is tested to withstand 
2000 volts D.C. and is guaranteed to be safe 
in all conditions of use. The transformer- 
windings through which the sound-signals 
pass are electrostatically insulated and also 
earthed. The appliance has a silver-grey 
finish. Although prices of products are not 
usually closely indicated in these columns, 
in this case it seems well worth while to point 
out that the cost will be slightly over £5. 
This seems reasonable for something that is 
likely to bring much more enjoyment and 
peace of mind to people with reduced hearing. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


ARTIFICIAL-GRASS MATS 

An unusual new product is a_plastics- 
woven imitation of natural grass in the form 
of a mat. This may well be useful for shop 
display purposes, showrooms, exhibitions, etc. 
The reproduction of the effect of grass is 
claimed to be realistic. The plastics material 
is flame-resistant, washable, and non-fading. 
A minimum life of five years is expectable. 
Standard mat sizes available are 6 by 3 feet, 
5 by 24 feet, and 6 feet square; the product 
is also available in 10- to 50-feet-long rolls. 
Special sizes would be supplied to order. 
The standard backing is canvas, but rubber- 
backed matting is available for flooring use. 
Other colours besides the green grass-colour 
are offered. 


A WEEDKILLING DEVICE 

The pressure-releasing cane enabling spot- 
attack to be made upon weeds with a liquid 
herbicide is not new. Various types of tubular 
appliances that will release a dose of the 
product when the ground-level end is pressed 
on the weed have been made, and one of them 
was described some years ago in these pages. 
Modern materials have been used to produce 
yet another version of this labour-saving idea. 
The tubular cylinder is of green transparent 
non-warping chemically-resistant plastics. 
There is a plastics fitting-cap for the top and an 
exposed brass ferrule for the bottom outlet; 
the ferrule is attached to a spring mechanism 
inside the cylinder. Pressing the ferrule 
against the ground. or weed causes four jets to 
be uncovered, and this action releases a 
measured dose of the weedkiller. This 
appliance has been designed for use with a 
specific weedkilling product, one of the 
reliable selective lawn weedkillers—-2, 4-D 
manufactured in tablet form. The cylinder 
is half-filled with water and one tablet also 
inserted. It is claimed that up to 1000 weeds 
can be destroyed by one tablet, though 
obviously performance-capacity claims of 
this kind depend largely upon types of weed, 
skill in operation, etc. The prices for the 
appliance and the tablets (in packs of 10) 
seem moderate. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, publications, 
etc. mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 


Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


To avoid delays, requests of this kind from correspondents 


abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 


or international reply coupons are enclosed for the purpose. 


The issue of the Journal and 


the heading of the paragraph in which the object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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Blanching 


ANY people do not really understand 
that it takes about eight weeks to carry 
out the earthing-up of celery and leeks. 
Younger celery plants, it is true, could be 
blanched in six weeks but in that case there is 
far less bulk, and most people consider it a 
waste to start earthing-up until there has been 
plenty of growth. Wait, then, till the plants 
have grown a good size and have produced 
thick, succulent stems, and before any soil is 
drawn up to them do all the preparatory work 
necessary. Remove any side-growths which 
are developing at the base of the plants and 
then flood the trenches thoroughly, taking care 
not to wet the foliage. The flooding can be 
done by using a hose in the bottom of the 
trench. It is a good idea to do the watering 
early in the morning on a nice fine dry day and 
then start the earthing-up in the afternoon, 
when the stems and leaves should be absolutely 
free from moisture. 
The next job is to tie each plant loosely with 
a wide strand of raffia to keep the stems 
together, for no soil must get in between the 
stalks during the earthing-up process. Many 
people use a garden-line for the tying, 
running it round each plant and then stretching 
it tightly at the end of the row, so that when 
the earthing-up is completed the line can be 
unlooped and rolled up for use another time. 
Fork over the ground alongside the rows so as 
to produce a fairly fine tilth which can be used 
to pack tightly round the stems. This packing 
is well worth doing, for not only does it keep 
the stalks close together, but it also results in 
better produce. In cases where there has 
been damage by slugs in the past, it may be 
worth while using hydrated lime and finely- 
powdered copper sulphate in equal parts and 
to sprinkle this alongside the rows at an ounce 
to the yard run before the earthing-up 
commences. Do not use a heavier dressing 
than this, or else the copper sulphate may 
cause poisoning. 
Draw up about 6 inches of soil first of all, 
but be prepared, when growth has taken place, 
to give a second earthing-up ten days later. 


It is then possible to bank up the soil right up 
to the bottom of the leaves. After this, if the 
plants grow, further earthings may be done 
once a fortnight. The banked-up soil should 
slope outwards at an angle of thirty degrees, so 
that the rain can be carried away quickly, and 
pat it down with the back of the spade to make 
it smooth. Remember that, after earthing-up, 
weeds can easily grow between the rows and 
even on the banks themselves, so it is therefore 
wise to hoe from time to time on either side 
of the earthed-up rows and to carry out 
any hand-weeding necessary on the raised 
portion. 

Now we come to the blanching of leeks. If 
these are being grown in trenches, the first 
earthing-up should be done about a fortnight 
after planting and then continued once every 
three weeks or even once a fortnight as the 
plant grows. The aim is to earth-up at least 
1 inch of the stem. Flooding is equally 
important, though with leeks it does not 
matter if the stems or leaves get wet, and it 
is advisable to do the flooding before the bulk 
of the work is done. If the tips of the leaves 
tend to drag along the ground, cut them off 
to guard against the tip-disease. Diluted 
liquid manure should be given to the leeks 
every three wecks from now on, at the rate of 
half-a-gallon to the yard run. Hoe regularly 
in between the rows and among the plants and 
do not allow the soil to became caked and 
hard. 

As for the blanching of endive, this 
takes about three weeks. Either cover the 
individual plants with large inverted pots and 
block the drainage holes with corks, or put 
thick whitewash on cloches and cover several 
plants at a time. Remember to close the 
ends of the short cloche row with squares of 
wood. Do not leave the covers over the endive 
longer than three wecks or it will deteriorate. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 
CROSSWORD No. 25 


ACROSS | YY je 
of three oriental J _— a | . | 
y Ys Ys Y; —AG tt Y 
[ 440), 7) 


1 One 
school girls (two words: 
3.3) 

4 Peri who paired with a 
peer (5) 

9 Obtain, for remedy (7) AVgue — = =! 

YW, GA V7 

11 All together (two words WY AVA _ Y YY Z 

: 7 


2.4). 

12 a requires mate for 
tea (5). 

13 Lacking central essential 
(8). 

14 Tree fruit (8) 

16 Gets weaving—no flies 
on him (6) 


19 Cockney fish, doing 
wrong (6) 





20 Patient, even though she 
was well (8). 





22 Golf or tan (anag. two 
words : 5.4) 


24 He follows a hundred 
after backward ancient 
city for a frill (5) 


25 Dictator after backward 
art to defame (7). 


26 Of the old Brigade, per- 
haps (two words: 3.4) 


28 Made dear, but not over- 
charged (4) 


29 A cold run (6) 








Composed by JoaN BENYON No 25 


iC 
DOWN DOWN (contd.) 


1 Bark with no tree (3) 
15 Its surroundings are practically all fluid (9) 


2 Canvas over the sky scraper (two words : 4.5). 
17 Bills after a hundred after a priest after five 


3 Hangs from the palate (5) 
, il P hundred —how pleasing ! (9) 
> 4 across and 12 and 23 down are these (6) . 
i 18 Got rot in a cave (6). 
6 Typical soldiers (two words: 4.5) 
9 21 Company present, so stick it (6) 
7 A sense which should be good (5) 
’ 23 See 12 down 
& Safe N.E. curve (anag. two words: 4.7). . 
24 Used to determine one’s position both ways (5) 
10 Once healthy, perhaps ; what a blow out! (6). " 
27 Resort to a confused reptile (3) 
12 With 23 down, one of the light 5 down (four words 
6.2.3.6) 


Three prizes of book tokens to the value of ten shillings and sixpence 
each will be awarded to the senders of the first correct solutions opened. 


Entries must arrive not later than the 15th August. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked CROSSWORD in the top left-hand corner. 


The closing date unavoidably confines the entry to those resident in Great 
Britain, N. Ireland and Eire. 
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| MACVITA | 


(REG®) : 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


, Per I~ PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 
| 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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